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adult and young people’s classes of 
THOMAS CURTIS CLARK . 
Quarterly . Editor twentieth century leanings. 


VT PHE remarkable success of this quarterly has 
proved that it is possible to interest deeply 
large groups of young and older people in 
straight-away Bible study. The international 
uniform lessons are used as the basis for this 


study, but the conductors of the various depart- 


ments have so inspired their lesson treatments with the life 
and thought of today that the Old and New Testament prophets 
and preachers seem to have abandoned the more or less musty 
pulpits to which they have been bound by an obscurantist 
“scholarship” so-called, and to have stepped right down into 
the marts and streets of these twentieth century days. John R. Ewers, of 
Pittsburgh, knows his Bible, — and knows, too, the spirit of modern life; 
and all of the other contributors — Herbert L. Willett, Jr., with his oriental 
sidelights; W. D. Ryan, with his instructive lesson introductions; Prof. W. C. 
Morro, with his brilliant ‘Forum’ questions — are particularly alert to to- 
day's problems and needs; and, finally, Ernest Bourner Allen, with his weekly 
“prayer thought,” infuses the whole discussion with the spirit of devotion. 


When you see this little booklet, you will say it is the handiest and most attractive 
quarterly you have ever seen — but you will say also, after you have looked into it, 
that it contains the most effective treatment of the international lessons which has 
ever been put between covers. 


A Suggestion: Send for 5 free sample copies of the Quarterly for the use of some 
of your leaders during the balance of the current quarter, then mail us an order for 
50, or 100, or 400 copies for your adult and young people’s classes during the Autumn 
quarter. 
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508 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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The Debts of Europe and 
the Disarmament Program 


Tw American press has been of two minds regarding 





the proposal that the creditor nations shall forego the 

collection of the debts piled up during the war, and 
allow the various parts of the world to regain their nor- 
mal economic status. Of course there is the nationalistic, 
jingo type of journai that insists loudly that the loans we 
made to the allied nations are just and honorable debts, 
On the other hand, it is increasingly 
clear to those of fair and open mind that the rigorous en- 
forcement of these claims is likely to work not only hard- 
ship, but such havoc that the trading interests of the 
United States with its customer nations will be seriously 
May it not actually be 
easier for us to waive the loan debts, and to assist in aa 
early reconstruction of the economic structure of Europe 


thar 
nan 







and ought to be paid. 








compromised for years to come. 






to enforce the payments, and run the risk of col- 





lapse, and therefore of loss to a far greater extent? These 
are questions which only economists can decide. The 
United States is the one nation with resources sufficient 

take such a reassuring step without serious financial 


1085S, 







Might it not be good strategy as well as good econ- 
omy and good ethics for this government to pursue that 
policy? At all events there is one obligation on which 
insistence ought to be made. If any such offers of ex- 
«mption from the payment of international loans are made 
‘y the United States, they should be based upon the ex- 
plicit understanding that disarmament is undertaken, and 
that pledges of a warless policy for the future are in- 
cluded. It is useless to talk of the waiving of financial ob- 
ligations of the other nations to the United States while it 
's practically certain that the immunity thus secured would 













EDITORIAL 





The Con- 
terence on Disarmament gave to the United States the 


be employed in preparing for further warfare. 


leadership in the proposals for a warless world. The sug- 
gestions looking toward the remission of debts, whatever 
the ultimate outcome may be, provide a further opportunity 
for insistence that such a proposal cannot even be con- 
sidered while the pathway to further wars is being cleared 


hy this or any other device of financial reconstruction. 


Ireland’s Continued Tragedy 
of Self-destruction 

PPEARANCES favor the view that the friends of 

Irish progress and independence are doomed to an 
indeterminate postponement of their hopes. The steps 
that seemed about to lead to a just and honorable treaty 
with the British government, whereby the status of a self- 
governing dominion was assured to Ireland, have up to 
the present time been thwarted by the mad infatuation of 
a little group of bitter-enders, of whom de Valera has 
constituted himself the leader. Whatever claim to the re- 
gard of the Irish people this agitator may have gained 
through the years, has now been forfeited by the folly of 
his irascible opposition to every measure of conciliation, 
and his determination to rule or ruin. No man was ever 
given greater opportunities of leadership. After his home 
rule campaigns in Ireland, he came to this country and 
was everywhere accorded the courtesies of a patriotic pro- 
motor of his country’s cause. 


For more than two years he 
was supported in elaborate and sumptuous manner at the 
expense of the Irish cause, and was treated like a real 
Since his return to Ireland his career has been 
one of pathetic stubbornness and folly. It was early seen 
that he could not properly represent either group of Irish 


leader. 
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in the negotiations at London, and this appears to have 
embittered him until at the consummation of the treaty 
for the creation of the Irish Free State he entered upon a 
campaign of reckless and persistent opposition to every 
iorm of arrangement which admitted any acknowledg- 
ment of the British L:mpire. In this he parted company 
with all but a small and belligerent faction of the Irish 
people. Since that time a sniping and ambush warfare 
has been maintained by these rebels, with such acts of 
murder and vandalism as the looting and burning of vil- 
lages and towns, and the murder of such leaders as Gen- 
eral Wilson and Michael Collins. When Ireland finally 
wins her place as a constituent portion of the empire, self- 
governing and free, she will have to forget the insane acts 
of some of her pretended patriots, and those of de Valera 


will be most conspicuous in this list. 


Dr. Norwood’s Impressions 
of America 

R. NORWOOD, of the City Temple, has been giving 
D his impressions of America in a Sunday evening ser- 
mon which we are pleased to publish in this issue of The 
Christian Century. On the whole he puts us in good conceit 
with ourselves, if rather pointed, at times, both in praise and 
blame. He is generous, wise, well-balanced, and diplo- 
matic, but his first impression was of our wealth which he 
thinks is nothing short of an obsession which has para- 
lvzed our judgment; but he quickly adds, “We are both in 
the crucible of Almighty God.” He thinks the European 
resentment of America is because they think our wealth 
made out of the 


was war, which is quite wrong. As a 
matter of fact, America spent more in the war than she 


No, 


‘a is wealthy not because of the war—indeed, she 


made out of it, besides what she loaned to the allies. 
Amer} 
far poorer because of the war, since New York cannot 

} 


ype to be rich if Chicago is burned down—but because 


the fabulous resources of its country and the enterprise 
of its people. Wealth is our temptation, and it tends to 
materialism in America as everywhere else; but Dr. Nor- 
wood thinks that we do make good use of our wealth, both 

rivate benefactions and in public institutions. At any 

America has seldom had so interesting a visitor as 
‘ minister of the Citv Temple, and it could not ask for 


gentler critic. 


Dr. Torrey and 
“Kaiser Jesus” 


N the “King’s Business.”” published by the Los Angeles 
J Bible Institute, July issue, 1922, in an editorial signed 
by the initials of Rev. Keith L. Brooks, managing editor, 
there is a reply to an editorial in the “Christian Guardian,” 
in which the writer denies that Dr. Torrey ever uses the 
phrase, “Kaiser Jesus.” Following is a paragraph from 
the editorial: 
find with this statement 
It is more than just a fib, an untruth 
or a prevarication. It is a pure concoction, yes, a bouncing 
big lie. We have asked Dr. Torrey if he could suggest 
any possible ground for such a statement being attributed 
to him and he replies that it has evidently originated in the 


We have just one fault to 


cerning Dr. Torrey. 


con. 
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inner consciousness of some Methodist editors. “There js 
no proof,” he says, “that I ever referred to Kaiser Jesus” 
To say that he refers “in the most unhesitating way tp 
Kaiser Jesus” makes it evident that the writer is deter. 
mined, even at the cost of deliberate misrepresentation, 1 
carry his point. Some people would even call him “unscrupy. 
lous.” 

This is clearly a question of fact, and we turn there. 
fore to see whether or not Dr. Torrey ever has referred 
to Kaiser Jesus, whether in an “unhesitating” way or not, 
Dr. Torrey is certain that there is no proof that he ever 
Undoubtedly the currency of 
the reference is due to its quotation in Professor Rall’s 


referred to “Kaiser Jesus.” 


Modern Premillennialism and the Christian Hope, pag: 
153. We go back of this, howover, to the source from 
which the quotation was made and find it as follows: 

We 


great democracy 


may say we need a great democracy. They had ; 
in France at the time of the great revolu- 
streets ran with blood. What we need is an em- 
that will bring peace and that is not Kaiser Wil- 


helm, it is Kaiser Jesus. 


tion, and 


peror, 


This is a quotation from an address by Dean R. A. Tor- 
rey, given in 1917 at a conference held at Moody Bible 
Institute and published in the “Christian Worker’s Mag:- 

No correction of this ever has 
was the editor of the publication 
There are the facts, and the jury will have to decide who 
has told the “big bouncing big lie,” the dean of the Los 
Angeles Bible Institute and his inspired editor er the Meth- 
odist writer and editor. It is an ugly word to use and be- 
fore it is spoken rashly the user ought to know the facts 
Dean Torrey has made a great many addresses and has 
undoubtedly said many things that he has forgotten. In- 
deed, most of what he says is better forgotten. But his 
memory needs refreshing before he allows his editors to 


zine” of March, IQI7. 


appeared. Dean Gray 


give the lie direct to their brethren. 


‘“Two-foot Bookshelf” 
for the Children 

MODEL. “two-foot bookshelf” for children, the books 

selected by the American Library association and the 
National Educational association, has been exhibited by the 
school of journalism of Columbia University. It includes 
twenty-five volumes, as follows: “Little Women,” “Alice 
in Wonderland,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Tom Sawyer,” 
“Treasure Island,” “Boy’s Life of Lincoln” by Nicolay, 
“Jungle Book,” Anderson’s Fairy Tales, Aesop’s Fables 
Stevenson’s “Adventures of Robin 
Hood,” “Tales From Shakespeare,” “Boy’s King Arthur,’ 
“Story of Mankind” by Van Loon, “Rebecca of Sunny: 
brook Farm,” “Verse for Young Folks” by Burton Stever- 
son, “Last of the Mohicans,” “Christmas Carol,” “Rip Va 
Winkle,” “Mother Brinker” by Dodge 
“Boy's Life of Roosevelt” by Hagedorn, “Hawthorne's 
Wonder Book,” “Wild Animals I Have Known” by Setot. 
and the “Arabian Nights.” It is a goodly list, albeit by ™ 
means complete, else “Huckleberry Finn” would surely havt 
been on it, alongside “Tom Sawyer.” Also, it is too soon 
number “The Story of Mankind” by Van Loon, among 
thie classics; and we should hesitate to vote for it, bt 
cause, frankly, we do not like the way in which it deals 


“Garden of Verse,” 


Goose,” “Hans 
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with Jesus. Such lists are difficult to make, because they 
are usually made by those who, grown gray of heart, if not 
of head, are exiles from the enchanted land of childhood, 
and have forgotten the way to the tiny, mystic gate which 
admits them to the days that come not back. 


Are Our Hymns Christian? 


ROGRESS, during the past generation or two, in the 
social evaluation of religion is amazing. The funda- 
mentalist reaction has at least served the good turn of 
inging this fact into relief. Few dig among the sermons 
preserved from the past, but the religious sentiment of the 
fathers is more popularly exposed in their hymns, many 
which are still standard in our modern hymn-books. 

e inadequacy of most of these to express the religious 
«perience of normal persons of today is revealed in the 
tant necessity to compose and compile new collections. 
Most of 
m express the most ephemeral, and some of them dis- 


so-called evangelistic songs do not count. 


lered or pathological, spiritual states. Their verse is 


The music is 


ften doggerel and cannot possibly endure. 


ilso quite as cheap and perishable. But, for other 
reasons, most of the standard hymns of one and two gen- 
is ago are also no longer satisfactory, not mention- 
x those of still earlier times. How few of Watts’ and 
esley’s hymns, on which many of those now living were 
ligiously nurtured, express today’s vital religious experi- 
Some of them are preserved in honor because of 
hiul associations. But sit down with a collection of 
m, and analyze them with the absence of prejudice in 
‘favor, such as you would accord a new composition 
, for example, in the poetry section of a modern 
A genuine social note is scarcely to be de- 
ed in any of them. They are, for the most part, mor- 
introspective. They encourage the soul to struggle 
igh the present vale of tears, and almost invariably 
d up in the closing stanza with a burst of longing for 
bliss of a heaven far removed from any possible ex- 
nee here and now. 
hasic New Testament doctrine of the kingdom ot 
aven on earth, which is now the substance of all preach- 
¢ which normal American citizens find reality in heark- 
ng to, is unknown. Even the infrequent expressions 
seem to hint at it are clouded by a context which 
ws that the conception really did not invade the inner 
With all of the zeal of mod- 
hymnologists and publishers to bring our hymn-books 


ne of the authors’ souls. 


n to the actual religious exxperiences of today, they 
still far in arrears. Sermons which dare to exploit the 
rbid introspection of many of the older hymns still in 
irrent use, would be delivered to empty pews, as many 
them indeed are delivered, or to an array of aged and 


‘ 1 
re 


le listeners whose religious experiences are plainly a 
tlic of a period which is not even a vivid memory among 
‘nose of vital spiritual impulses today. Progressive preach- 
‘rs often either do not pay any attention to the hymns 


‘ompanying their sermons, not pretending to censor 
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the sentiment of anthems rendered by the choir, or else 
they have through long toils come to realize the hopeless- 
ness of finding hymns which accord with the only senti- 
ment which is acceptable and real to those who attend upon 
their preaching. 

It is true that most of these hymns were once alive, and 
expressed not only the author’s real experiences but also 
those of multitudes of his contemporaries. Thus rigidly 
stereotyped and preserved they serve a good purpose in 
showing us how far and in what direction we have come 
since that day. They satisfy an archzological curiosity, 
and, revealing as they do the way persons of vivid religious 
consciousness once felt and aspired, make us glad that we 
live now instead of then, and help us to gird our loins 
with new resolution to make the religion of today’s king- 
dom of heaven more real and effectual. 


Industrial Courts 
VIDENTLY we 


dustrial courts are not insuring that industrial tran 


must try again. The present in 


quility and public security which their sponsors 


promised and which the more hopeful public was glad t 
believe would result. The Kansas institution, which has 
been longest and most widely heralded, instead of fu! 
filling its promise, has converted Kansas into a storm 
center of the industrial conflict. It boots little to advance 
the assurance that the plan would work if only the labor 
unions and the corporations would yield to its sovereignty 
and abide by its decisions. ‘The fact is that neither party 
to the conflict yields the needful allegiance, and the pub- 
lic is still distraught with their rancorous strife. 

The Federal Labor board is not vested with the sweep- 
ing legal prerogative of the Kansas court. Some may be- 
lieve that this lack is a fatal weakness, and that its inability 
to command the situation forced upon it by the recent 
railroad and coal strikes is an indication that it should be 
given more power. This is one of the laws to which some 
would give more and sharper teeth. But the confidence 
that law and force will lead us out of this wilderness ot 
distress is failing more thoughtful citizens. Are we on 
the right track with our industrial courts? Can the twa 


embittered opponents in the industrial imbroglio be 
brought to terms by setting the courts upon them? Ot 
course it is very wicked for anybody not to obey the law 
after our legislators have put themselves to the pains— 
and the anxieties of congressmen and senators seeking re- 
election in November reveal the poignancy of these pains— 
But the fact re- 


mains that the mandates or recommendations or pleadings 


of engrossing it upon the statute-books. 


of our industrial courts are not being heeded by these con- 
testants when it chances not to accord with their interests 
to observe them. 

What do we propose to do about it? Industry is on a 
war basis. How much will be gained by introducing a 
third party to the contest, and establishing and equipping 
it also on a war footing? Can a three-cornered battle be 


successfully waged? How much will be left for the 
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third party, the public, if it is content to wipe up the field 
left by the two earlier and principal combatants? Sup- 
pose our industrial courts should succeed, what would they 
actually accomplish? 

One of these two things: They would demonstrate that 
the third party to the conflict, the public, has superior 
rights as guaranteed by its superior power; it would prove 
able to take the field from either of the contestants who 
now fill the air with their clamors, and who make havoc 
for all by their self-interested striving. Or else, it would 
reduce to subjection the two parties now contending, com- 
pelling each and both to yield autonomy and initiative to 
the superior overlord, whose servants they must recognize 
themselves to be. The former would permit the warfare 
to proceed, while the superior power and right of the third 
party is asserted at intervals or upon the emergent ne- 
cessity. The latter would insure the permanent subjec- 
tion of employer and employe to the sovereign will of a 
dominating public, holding before them the constant re- 
minder that they live and prosper only as they obey their 
overlord. 

No, we are not on the right track. Peace won by this 
The 


dilemma is hopeless; either horn will pierce the vitals of 


means and at such a price would be no peace at all. 
society. We must quit organizing or treating industry as 
war. We must not continue to sanction by legislative de- 
vices which contemplate war as right or inevitable, the 
strife which both labor unions and organized capital press 
upon each other. Industry must clean its own house, 
must restore and maintain the joy of partnership, must 
insure the efficiency which is inseparable from independent 
initiative and at the same time eradicate the evil spirit ot 
self-seeking. 

How 
the public is not equipped with the implements and the 
skill of 


dustry shall find the way to fulfill these demands, in the 


is this to be contrived? That is not our question; 


the technician. We may properly insist that in- 


sacrifice of which society must perish. ‘That is its business, 
to keep the peace as well as to produce and distribute 
goods. Perhaps some legislation now prevailing needs to 
be modified; perhaps the forces of industry need a freer 
hand in solving their technical problems. But tnere ought 
to develop a stern and unswerving demand, pressed and 
accepted by all, that the parties to industry shall live and 
work in harmony. An executive or a group of executives 
who allow themselves to become embroiled must be recog- 
nized and should know themselves as inefficient ipso facto; 
they have failed at the very point where executive skill is 
primarily and finally to be tested, the point of the human 
relations. A labor union, accorded the right of conference 
and collective bargaining, which fails to reach a working 
agreement with other parties to the common task is ipso 
facto to be condemned, to be deprived of all sympathy or 
support, and to concede its own fault, however great iis 
strength of numbers or indispensability to its branch of 
industry. The idea of the common service must become 
all-inclusive. For those left out of direct relation to in- 
dustry to arrogate to themselves the role of umpire or 


overlord, assuming themselves to be the sovereign public, 
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the be-all, and end-all of the social process, can only com. 
pound the fatal self-seeking which has already brough; 
our civilization far enough on the way to wreck and ruip, 
Efforts to determine by nice judicial procedure which 
party to the strife is right and which is wrong are beside 
the point. The conflict is the evil thing. It will not be 
cured by the entrance of another combatant. 


New Phases of the Missionary 
Adventure 


HERE is no better proof of the inextinguishable 
vitality of the Christian religion than the ever-fresh 
manifestations of its power to adapt itself to new 
conditions, both in the lands of its long experience, and 
in the areas of its more recent appearance. It is the char- 
acteristic of a growing organism to be able to adjust itself 
to new conditions, and to develop new contacts and un- 
expected forms of manifestation. It is only a dead sys. 
tem that must be transported to new environments, ani 
there left to enforce itself through the momentum of 
A living faith is al- 
ways making itself felt in new and startling ways, and is 
not likely to be cabined and confined in the definitions or 
the programs of the past. 
Particularly true of the present period is the change 
that is taking place in the expansion of Christianity in the 


authority gained in other regions. 


non-Christian world. From its beginnings Christianity 
Unlike the ethnic faiths, 
it has set itself the task of expanding into the entire world 
In contrast with Hinduism, Confucianism, Shinto, Parsee- 
ism, Judaism and other systems of racial limitation, it has 
gone boldly out into all regions, with an audacity which 
has never been equalled even by the two other great mis- 
sionary religions, 


has been a missionary religion. 


3uddhism and Mohammedanism. For 
though Buddhism has immensely widened its holdings 
since it was gradually driven out of India, its former 
home, and has now become a great force in lands like 
Java, Sumatra, Ceylon, Burmah and Japan; and though 
Mohammedanism has spread into India and Africa, where 
many millions of the Indian and Arab races are its zeal 
ous adherents; yet neither of these religions has ever 
penetrated Europe or America, save in the parlor clubs of 
novelty seekers, or in diluted forms such as Bahaism. But 
Christianity is making all the lands of the seven seas its 
fields of operation, and its influence as an organizing 
power extends further afield every year. 

The past hundred years have been the great period of 
Protestant missionary expansion. The early church was 
quietly and persistently expanding through the Roma 
empire. The penetration of Europe went on slowly but 
surely during the middle ages. The crusades gave a dif: 
ferent and unfortunate direction to the energies of the 
church for several centuries, and yet the impulse was 00 
lost. The Reformation started the Roman church upot 
a new missionary career, especially in the distant ¢ast 
though most of this enterprise was connected with om 
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brilliant name, that of Francis Xavier. The expansion of 
the Spanish empire gave a great opportunity for the 
spread of missions, and members of the various orders, 
especially the Franciscans, the Dominicans and the Jesuits, 
pushed out into the new lands of America with eager am- 
bition to convert the natives to the Catholic faith. Yet it 
must be remembered that these missions were not only 
means of expanding the area of the faith, but of enrich- 
ing the church at home. The story of the California mis- 
sons. for example, is romantic in many of its aspects, but 
it had its very definite financial side, in the remission of 
large sums Of money from the mission stations to the ec- 
clesiastical offices in Spain. Roman Catholic missions were 
alway profitable to the church. It was a long time before 
Protestantism came to itself sufficiently to take up the mis- 
But when it was once started it was pushed 
with remarkable zeal by a growing list of the separated 


sionary task. 


groups. 
The past century has seen communication established with 
st of the nations of the world. 
for the missionary program. 


This has given oppor- 
One after another the 
‘nominations have pushed into the non-Christian lands, 
and have established stations for the propagation of their 
pecial types of religious belief. In this manner Christian- 
ity has been introduced into most of the lands. This has 
3ut of course it has car- 
ried with it the limitation and misfortune of denomina- 


tionalism. 


heen a very great achievement. 


In regions where the mission stations were 
widely scattered, little damage could be done by sectarian- 
1, for there were few contacts, and each society was left 
its own ministries. But when contacts were established, 
nd denominational rivalries were inspired, the scandal of 
livided church came to expression in its most disastrous 
form. The disaster was usually modified by the good 
sense and Christian courtesy of the missionaries them- 
selves, who were often wise enough to set denominational 
valty in subordination to the interests of the Kingdom 


In the attempt to avoid friction and to economize the 
"1 ec of 


the churches in this vast adventure, some 
lan of comity and delimitation of territory soon became 
ecessary. This has been wisely accomplished for many 
| missionary forces under the auspices of the Foreign 
Missions Conference. Yet it is true of course that there 
are denominations so contemptuous of cooperative obli- 
gations, and so little sensitive to the courtesies of Christian 
service that they regard themselves as bound in no man- 
ner by any form of comity, and as at liberty to push in 
waerever resources and inclination may afford them an 
opening. This spirit and procedure have led to some un- 
happy episodes on the mission field, and have still fur- 
ther illustrated the evil of a divided and uncooperating 


ty 


ype of Christianity. But with rare exceptions these 
‘ruder forms of antagonism are disappearing from the 
mission fields. 

The factor which is producing the new phase in the ex- 
pansion of the church in the non-Christian world is the 
nising tide of self-consciousness on the part of the native 


Christians. The gospel has always promoted the spirit 
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of responsibility and democracy. Gradually the nations 
of the far east have wakened to the desire tor self-govern- 
ment, and are achieving it. In Japan it has reached the 
torm of a constitutional empire, which is only a half step 
from a republic. In China it has taken the form of a re- 
public which is not yet self-directing, but is feeling for 
efficiency. In India it is demanding an increasing share in 
the government which amounts to the attainment of a 
democracy. And if these are the political aspirations of 
these great peoples, what of their conception of mission- 
ary control? The churches have been in the charge of 
western missionaries, and the real sources of power have 
been the missionary boards located in Europe and Amer- 
ica. Now it is the serious and increasing demand of the 
native Christians that they be given the privilege of con- 
trolling their own affairs. Deeply sensible as they are of 
the service rendered by the missionaries from the west, 
they have come to feel that self-respect and the welfare 
of the cause to which they belong demands a growing, 
and presently a fuli, measure of autonomy. 

It cannot be doubted that there are several reasons why 
the native Christians are increasingly of this mind. The 
growing spirit of democracy is one. The pride of race is 
another. It is difficult for an educated Japanese to feel 
‘hat he must accept the oversight of an American in mat- 
ters of faith and conduct, which are as precious to him 
as they can be to the foreigner. It is hard for Chinese 
Christians, whose culture is millenniums older than our 
own, to be permanently happy under the auspices of 
American boards of direction. Even more difficult is the 
position of high caste Indian scholars when confronted 
with the prospect of a church organization permanently 
controlled from across the oceans. Does it imply that the 
faith of the gospel is so tender a plant that it must be 
nurtured by western hands, and cannot be trusted to 
thrive save among its customary interpreters? Moreover, 
where did Christianity begin, in Europe and America, or 
in that same Asia where it appears to need such oversight 
Is it 
our possession, the people of the occident, with our theo- 
logical definitions so different from those of early Chris- 


tianity, and our hard orthodoxies, the result of German 


lest it go wrong? To whom does it really belong? 


speculation, Scotch dogmatism, English conservatism, and 
American assurance? 

As matter of fact, the more the native Christians know 
of our western Christianity, the more they are assured of 
the fact that it does not meet the needs of their people as 
coes the Christianity of which they read in the New Testa- 
ment. But this 
western compound of doctrinal niceties, ritualistic insist- 


This is a faith they can understand. 


encies, disputations over the modes of administering or- 
dinances, and infinite and bewildering varieties of organi- 
zation, leaves the oriental baffled and perplexed, and won- 
dering where in all this maze of definition and machinery 
the spirit of man gets a chance to find its holy companion- 
ship with God, of which the oriental makes far more ac- 
count than do the more scientific and practical people of 
the west. And our denominational names and notions, 
our nervous efforts to keep the generations true to stand- 
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ards that have grown up through western convention and And I said, They shook the floor; and they drave sleep 
application to problems to which the east is an entire from mine eyes and slumber from mine eyelids. 
stranger, are as remote to him and his entire manner oi And she said, Were they not good women, and ladylike 
thinking as the reason why a native Christian in northern in their deportment? 
Korea should be called a “Southern Methodist.” And I said, They certainly were. It would be difficuyit 
It is a joy to know that the real missionary leaders, both get together two thousand men of greater intelligence 
in the field and in places of administrative responsibility, or better behaviour. But why should they pound the floo- 
are meeting these questions with statesmanlike ability and 50 unmercifully? What had the floor done unto them? 
breadth of vision. They know that they hold no mortgage And Keturah said, I suppose they were all so Busy, 
on the churches of the non-Christian lands. They under- and so much in Earnest, and so eager to get from on: 
stand full well that those churches are not going to be meeting to another, they considered not their step. 
permanently of the denominational or of the western type. And I said, The hand that rocked the cradle was th 
More than this, they are hopeful that in the free air of hand that once ruled the world, but the foot that smites 
their fuller expansion they may yet reveal such new _ the corridor holdeth the scepter now. But thou, Keturab, 
-plendors of our holy faith as shall prove the world-wide though thou be heavier than when I| wed thee, for this | 
character of the gospel of Jesus, and shall add new stars am thankful, that to thy many other virtues thou addes 
to the crown of his rejoicing. this, that thou dost walk with a Light Step. 


The Light Step VERSE 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE was a Convention of Women, and it was The Laborer 


holden in a place where folk assemble in Summer URELY they must be wrong who say, 
with a vast Inn and a great Auditorium. And there “God finished all before the seventh day.” 

gathered women from Oklahoma and Arizona and the’ For aye He lives; so He must work for aye. 
coasts of Maine and New Mexico and Georgia and Min- 
nesota. And they wore Badges. \ll is not finished; He is working still. 

Now | beheld their Programme, and it was a thing that The perfect Workman cannot lose His will 
would have appalled the heart of any man. For it began To better what He made, at first, so ill. 
at early morn and continued until dewy eve and then be- 
gan again. And between the sessions were Regional ‘The Unseen Hand is moulding as of yore; 
Meetings and State Conferences and many such like Be it of common or of precious ore, 
things. And it lasted for Ten Days. I am a man who Some things It fashions never tried before. 
has seen many Conventions, and | know no man who could 
have attended this one and sat it out. God does not like to leave me common clay ; 

And the Programme dealt with Immigration and Amer- He strives to make me finer day by day. 
icanization and Legislation and Sanitation and Education May | be plastic to His hand, | pray. 
and all else in the heavens above and the earth beneath 
and the waters under the earth. And I am here to say 
that those women took the job Seriously, and stuck by it. 

Sut one thing I noticed whereof I venture to speak. My 
room was on the Main Corridor leading to the Auditorium, = a ne. 
and the women passed by it night and day. And if in ail HEN I consider Life and ears. nent 
the two thousand of them there was one who walked with A wisp of fog betwixt us and the sun; 
a Light Step, then of a surety she went in and out some A call to battle, and the battle done 
othae wane. :re the last echo dies within our ears; 


E. D. SCHON BERGER. 


Tears 


For ths I observed, that when a woman hath her left * a Gabel OSs yen; oe nena ot Cone; 
arm occupied with a Portfolio of Reports and Recom- The gusts that pan & darkening shore do beat ; 
mendations and Resolutions and Nominations, there is not The burst of — down an unlistening street— 
any way in which she can step lightly. She walketh with | wonder at the idleness of enars. ; 
a stride that cometh down hard upon the floor. She walk- Ye old, old dead, and ye of yesternight, 
cth as if the Heel of the Woman must bruise the head 0! Chieftains, and bards, and keepers of the sheep, 
the Serpent. 3y every cup of sorrow that you had, 
Now I spake of this unto Keturah, saying, I am glad Loose me from tears, and make me see aright 
that thou hast a Light Step. How each hath back what once he stayed to weep 
And she inquired of me saying, Wherefore shouldest Homer his sight, David his little lad. 
thou notice how women walk? What is it to thee? Lizette WoopworTH REESE 





The Closing of the Churches 


By John Andrew Holmes 


HAT an odd-lcoking volume it was! Surely this 
was the first time I had ever gazed upon its like, 
yet there it was last night upon a shelf in my 

library. I arose and took it in my hand. “The 
Closing of the Churches”—such proved to be its title. 
Opening it, I noted that its year of publication was 1992— 
at first I could hardly believe my eyes. 
ense of doing a forbidden thing, I began perusing the 
While 
entents are still imprinted upon my throbbing brain, 


Possessed with a 
ook, and I read it through with feverish haste. 
hasten to write this article. The singularity of finding 
fascinating work at so comparatively early a date, 
even aside from the startling character of its revelations, 
ems to me to justify setting it forth for my readers 
rather fully and largely in its own words. 
“As we near the close of the most tragic century in 
man annals’—so the foreword opened—“it is natural 
ok back over it, appraising its most momentous events. 
as been my unhappy lot to live through almost its 
entire span. Born in 1910, I remember distinctly the glad 
of the armistice closing what we have since learned 
, call the Little World war. I was thirty-five years old 
len the last state ratified the repeal of the Anti-Drink 
mendment to the American constitution, and when the 
reat World war broke out I had just celebrated my forty- 
th birthday. Now, in my eighty-second year, my mind 
sable to pass in clear review more than three and a half 
re years of what future historians may wel! term the 
Modern Dark Age. Being still strong and full of interest 
my kind, I am now setting myself to write an account 
what seems to me the central event of the period, so 
led with catastrophe and hopelessness, in which fate has 
cast my lot. I hardly need to state that I mean the closing 
| the churches, which took place in 1933. 
PUBLIC CALAMITIES 


. 


contin- 

| the author, “logically led to this event, and in turn a 
ng series of public calamities, some of which I have 
noted above, flowed out of it naturally, like water from 
an inverted pitcher. The repeal of the amendment abolish- 
ng the saloon was as sure to follow the lapse of the 
urches as its original enactment was due to their influ- 
nce in the days of their power. With the passing of that 
nfluence and the consequent dimming of the higher per- 
eptions, the old saw, ‘Let us eat and drink, for tomorrow 
ie,’ waxed exceeding popular, until, twelve years 
the spiritual type of institution had been closed, the 
imal one was reopened. 

Likewise, the beginning of the Great World war in 
59 is directly traceable to the failure of the fountain out 
‘which had flowed the main current of enthusiasm for 

vuse of peace. With the locking of church doors, 
public sentiment against armed conflict had grown weaker 
| less effective, until with the fateful development of 


he earlier tendencies of our murky century,’ 


er 


chemical and bacterial warfare society came to seethe with 
dismal apprehensions of approaching catastrophe and with 
the darkest suspicions and hatreds. 


RISE OF CHINESE MILITARISM 

“The immediate occasion of this dire struggle, which 
practically snuffed out modern civilization, was the unex- 
pected rise of a vast and powerful militaristic empire upon 
the ruins of the Chinese republic. That nation of five 
hundred million souls, still essentially heathen, had not 
been greatly feared in the early days of the century. 
Rather, it had been openly insulted and put upon by all 
the great powers, with singularly little forethought of pos- 
sible retribution. Though its multitudes were imbibing 
scientific knowledge from the west, with an inevitable lib- 
eration of power for evil such as the world had never 
imagined, nevertheless there was astonishingly little appre- 
hension of what was destined so soon to befall. 

“At that time the American churches were carrying on 
an ambitious campaign for winning the Chinese to the 
religion of the Prince of Peace, and it was felt that if this 
could be effected before that swarming eastern race had 
come to know its overpowering strength no harm need be 
feared from all it might learn of western science. Espe- 
cially would this be true if in the meantime the western 
nations themselves could be brought to apply to affairs of 
state the gospel their people professed, instead of the 
provocative doctrine of military might which they had 
inherited from their pagan ancestors. But alas! the reli- 
gious collapse of 1933 suddenly put an end to the spread 
of such high ideals among the Orientals, and it was only 
twenty-six years later that the civilized but un-Christian- 
ized hordes from the east commenced their dread march 
of destruction westward. 

“But, pardon an old man”—the preface abruptly closed 
with these words—“for having run garrulously ahead of 
his story, which should first record the tendencies in Amer- 
ican life leading to the discontinuance of public worship. 
To those tendencies the first division of this history shall 
be devoted.” 


TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN LIFE 

Accordingly, in the main body of the work the author 
proceeded to sketch the principal currents of thought and 
life flowing through the first third of the twentieth cen- 
tury down into the dark gulf of 1933. After setting forth 
a mass of material of a rather pedantic character—as 
learned writers often take pride in doing before they per- 
mit themselves to become interesting—he went on to say: 

“One thing prompting to that fatal step was the grow- 
ing propensity to shallow pleasures. 
leisure people gave less and less time to the church. Swift 


Despite increased 


as came the increase of wealth, swifter still rushed in a 
swarm of artificial wants, until luxury begrudged even the 
traditional doles to the cause of him who was still called 


Master. Frequently families spent more in a single day 
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on their pleasure cars than on the work of the church for 
an entire year. 

“In due time, the sentiment had become general that 
this divine institution was costing too much, and while 
men were making no sacrifices for it, there is nevertheless 
a sense in which they were right, for exceedingly little of 
religious value were they receiving. In return for a year’s 
support of the church the average man was hearing hardly 
more than a single discourse. The pastors pointed out 
that their hearers might enjoy a hundred hours of public 
worship at the same cost, but the people strangely pre- 
ferred even less for their outlay than they were receiving, 
so that there was a sort of logic in their final conclusion 
that the churches should be closed. 


DETERIORATION OF MINISTRY 

“In all fairness it must be conceded,” the book went on, 
“that even when people attended service they usually re- 
ceived little spiritual profit, owing to the deterioration of 
the ministry. More than a decade earlier, a large propor- 
tion of those who had laboriously prepared for the pastor- 
ate had already been forced out of the profession by eco- 
nomic pressure, and men had ceased to train their minds 
for so precarious a calling. For a time, a considerable 
number of devoted single women came forward into the 
broken ranks, but the prediction made by a writer in 1923 
that within a decade ‘clergyman’ would be parsed as a 
feminine noun was doomed to unfulfillment. There was 
a feeling that the church was already over-feminized, and 
this proved fatal to the new movement. Rather, the min- 
istry came to be composed of ignorant men, too frequently 
fanatical, who preached fantastic doctrines curiously de- 
rived from Daniel and the Revelation in preference to the 
vital truths which so abound in the teachings of the Christ. 
Such men were able to subsist as a sort of coolie labor, 
but they stimulated the emotions of the ignorant rather 
than fed the reflections of the thoughtful. 

“In part responsible for this situation was the attitude 
of the cultured classes, who failed to assert their proper 
influence in the direction of religious affairs. Instead of 
entering the church in force and making it stand for a 
reasonable faith, they elected the easier course of looking 
on in derision from the outside, while its leadership passed 


over to ranting clowns and sowers of superstition. 


Form- 
er cowboys, retired baseball players and reformed prize 
fighters became the acknowledged oracles. Faith became 
the property of the ignorant and bigoted, and the spirit- 
ually-minded found little in the church services to satisfy 


the hunger of their souls. 


THE CHURCHES CLOSED 


“It is not strange, therefore,” concluded our author, 
“that by 1933 there remained little opposition to the pro- 
posed closure of the houses of worship. Men had gradu- 
ally ceased to deem them useful until, it is scarce too much 
to assert, the discontinuance of their activities took place 
by unanimous consent.” 

My readers can perhaps imagine with what depression 
of heart I perused the foregoing account of the declining 


vigor and ignoble death of the institution to which I had 
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devoted my life. I tried to doubt my eyes, but I knew as 
well as that I was sitting there that 1 was reading authentic 
history. 

Had the world not missed the church? Had it felt no 
need of the men who had formerly stood at the soul’s hori. 
zon, stitching man’s earth to God’s sky? Had it felt no 
regret for its loss of those who had spoken as its embod. 
ied conscience? But I must urge my weary eye onward, 
even at the peril of finding in those weird pages that my 
life had been set apart to an errand trifling and bootless, 

“At first’—this is what 1 read when I reached the se. 
ond book of the volume—“at first the discharge of aj 
clergymen caused their parishioners some inconvenience 
and mental distress. When parents lost a child by death 
their first instinct was to seek the consolation of the 
church, only to recall on second thought that no minister 
of religion was now to be found. In time, however, people 
came to think nothing of burying their dead without call 
ing upon God, feeling, as they had come to put it, that 
there was really nothing to justify the sentimentality and 
other-worldliness which had formerly characterized fu- 
nerals. ‘When one is dead,’ bereaved ones were in the habit 
of saying, ‘why, that is the end of the matter.’ In short, 
they had come to look upon death with the eyes of those 
unchurched masses, the brutes. 

COLLEGES SHUT DOWN 

“It was only after the lapse of many years, when the 
influence of the pulpit had all but vanished, that the mos 
serious consequences came to light. Notable among these 
was the shutting down of the colleges. 

“Tt was the church which had founded and maintained 
such schools. It was the church which had fired men with 
zeal for things of the mind, supplying the overwhelming 
majority of students and instructors in the institutions oi 
higher learning and providing authors for four books of 
every five. No wonder it proved only a matter of tim 
after 1933 until the academic life of America had almost 
disappeared ! 

“The high schools did not stand long upon the order of 
their going. People who had no children in such institu- 
tions—and they constituted the vast majority—objected t 
being taxed for other people’s children. ‘What is there 
it for us?’ said they. 

“After 1960, such secondary schools as still remained 
open were maintained by a fixed charge for each pupil. 
Poor parents with large families, whose training had pre 
viously been provided on the basis of the strong bearing 
the infirmities of the weak, now found themselves unable 
Accordingly, their 
children remained at home, and this resulted in the eatly 


to meet their share of the expense. 


appearance of a large illiterate peasant class, which swelled 
every mob and added to the lawlessness of an evil time 
The prevailing ignorance,” I went on to read, “played int 
Spiritism, which the churche: 
had unconsciously held to a minimum, now spread with 
astonishing rankness, and necromancers waxed fat off tht 
credulity of the uninstructed. 

“Formerly, people had contented themselves with suc 
trifling tributes to superstition as knocking on wood an 


the hands of superstition. 
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avoiding the number 13, but now they became obsessed 
with the notion that there was luck either good or ill in 
everything. In conversation, a person would frequently 
pause to point to his temple, to kick the earth with his left 
heel, to snap his middle finger or to wink three times with 
alternating eyes, all to avert the wrath of evil spirits. 
Many people replaced their radio sets with ouija boards, 
which commanded as much in some instances as ten thous- 
and dollars apiece. While the Bible was still used for dis- 
play as in earlier years, its reading was restricted to such 
sentences as first caught the eye when the book was 
opened at random. ‘These were regarded as oracles. At 
length it became evident that the churches, far from having 
been to blame for such superstitious notions as had been 
found in many of them, had really formed the chief de- 
fense from such abuses of the religious instinct.” 

These revelations 1 read with open mouth. Though I 
had sometimes guessed that the churches were not without 
their value in some of these respects, nevertheless it came 
to me with something of sudden surprise to find my half- 
formed opinions confirmed by future history. But I 
pressed on in hot haste. I had hundreds of pages yet to 
read, and it is only with the keenest regret that I must 
narrowly limit my further report. Space fails me to set 
down what I read in the book about the world of industry, 
with its seven-day grind and its brutal, hopeless strife; of 
the demoralization of noble fraternal orders, which had 
derived their ethical power from the church, but which, 
jeprived of her influence, soon revised their requirements 
down to little more than codes of etiquette; of the failure 
of human charity—for every benevolent society had learned 
to depend for most of its gifts upon those who attended 
churches; of the decline also of life insurance—for it was 
the spirit diffused from a multitude of pulpits that had led 
men to deny themselves in order to protect their families. 
Every man’s question now seemed to be: “Where do I 
come in?” 


BUSINESS SUFFERED, TOO 


Indeed, business of every sort had suffered. 
had depended—more than most men imagined—upon the 
public inculeation of Christian virtues. Church members 
had owned more than three-fourths of all the savings de- 
posits of the nation, had held in their possession more 
than two-thirds of all the buildings, had guided the des- 
The solid 
qualities which had for the most part produced such prac- 
teal results had now deteriorated, and trade, which had 
been conducted on the basis of mutual confidence, was 
carried on with fear and difficulty. No longer might a 
man safely loan money. The lawyer, the broker, the 
banker, the clerk who gave him the key to his safe-deposit 
tox—he had come to regard them all as proper objects of 
suspicion. The bulwark of men’s confidence in their in- 
vestments had been the religious principles of the com- 
munity, and that bulwark had slipped. The narrative con- 
tinued in part as follows: 

“The cost of protection against evil-doers had increased 
ten-fold. Now that the church no longer stood as a sea 


Prosperity 


times of most of the large industrial concerns. 
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wall against anarchy and violence, higher and higher the 
waves of lawlessness dashed up over the land. Even those 
who had formerly attended church now began to appear in 
the criminal courts. The result widely noted was what a 
writer at the middle of the century termed ‘the deeper law- 
lessness.’ There are many laws too delicate, too fine in 
their sentiment, to be written in statute books. There are 
laws aginst hatred and selfishness, laws against hurtful 
words, scowling faces, evil thoughts. There are positive 
requirements—of love, of moral courage, of sacrifice, of 
spirituality in all its forms. To such commandments, pro- 
claimed from Sunday to Sunday, multitudes had yielded 
inward obedience. Few and insignificant indeed were the 
legal enactments compared to the ethical laws the minis- 
ters had published from their two hundred thousand pul- 
pits, and the profounder lawlessness, which had come in 
after the voices of the preachers had all been hushed, was a 
matter of such public horror as even now I cannot con- 
template without a sickening at my heart.” 


FATAL LACK OF UNDERSTANDING 


The above paragraph seemed too much for the aged his- 
torian to set down in cold blood, for at this point he laid 
aside his dispassionate, scholarly manner, and broke forth 
in a passage surcharged with emotion, in which he up- 
braided his age for its fatal lack of understanding. 

“What fools!” he exclaimed. “In making it our sport 
to disparage the church of Christ, we became blind to its 
essential beneficence. In articles and books—yes, even in 
sermons—we stressed its incidental imperfections, per- 
versely oblivious to the patent fact that it was only by the 
torch the church herself carried we were enabled to descry 
such peccadilloes. Whatever else may be said, the church 
was the world’s best hope. What other society maintained 
a numerous ministry to lead men out upon higher levels 
of unselfish living? The church enabled her servants to 
devote themselves to the pursuit and proclamation of the 
most vital truth. Most of those men incorporated it with 
their own spirits, made it warm with their heart-beats and 
gave it forth in both word and deed for the sustenance of 
all that was best in mankind. 

“In public worship was effected that high interchange 
of values between the finite and the infinite in which no 
man is ever loser. Hearts were infilled and irradiated and 
the timbre of grandeur was added to men’s minds. A 
great use of a great day made great souls. The church 
service fulfilled the deepest cravings of the human spirit. 
It afforded a vision, a satisfaction and a power such as 
without it we have failed to find. 
it exalted ideals and motives. 


As no other institution 
It purified emotions, built 
moral habits, bestowed comfort and peace and fed the 
fountains of hope. It was as if under its influence the milk 


of human kindness underwent on Sunday a sort of pas- 
teurization, which kept it from souring throughout the 
heat and storms of the entire week. 

“Today we have our eighty-story business blocks ‘that 
reach the heavens,’ as we like to phrase it, but in our blind- 
ness we long since tore down the only skyscraper ever 
built on earth. Gone the church, and with it visions and 
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faith and comfort and power—yes, even more than these, 
for I have survived to look upon the third generation of 
the unchurched, with its contempt of the basic moralities 
and its hopeless destitution of soul.” 

Never had I suffered depression so profound as that 
with which I read this last sentence. I seemed hemmed 
in and pressed upon by the densest darkness. Long I sat 
there motionless, numb in mind, in hope dead. But at 
length, with the feeling of one in a coffin returning to a 
sort of life, I resumed direction of my faculties and turned 
to the next and final chapter. If the cup of the future con- 
tained still further dregs, I would drink them all. 

What I found in that cup seemed nectar! The heading 
of the chapter read: 
Long 
quaffed the sweet refreshment of that chapter. 


“The World Emerges From the 
Tunnel.” With a wonderful sense of relief, | 

At length there was to be noted—so it set forth—a 
swelling tide of popular demand for the rehabilitation of 
the churches. Men were asking for it in the interest of 
education and of everything cultural in the life of society. 
Men were insisting upon it as the first step in a new cam- 
Men were de- 
manding it in the name of that mutual confidence which 


lies at the bottom of every revival of business. 


paign against the vile saloon of the times. 


For the 
sake of industrial decency, in the name of protection from 
still another war, with the new and blood-congealing hor- 
rors which it threatened to loose upon a fearful world, in 
the interest of every personal virtue and in the hope that 
society might be lifted out of the bottomless morass into 
which it had slipped, the cry was rising for a return of the 
open church, 


THE PEOPLE ASK FOR OPEN CHURCHES 
Particularly was I struck with the historian’s closing 
statement. It appeared that the people, laying aside their 
ouija boards for an evening, were to meet in their barracks, 
drinking dives, dance halls, motion picture theaters and 
sull-Fight 
Thursday, formerly known as Thanksgiving Day, humbly 


pugilistic spectatoriums on the approaching 


to memorialize the American emperor—for democracy has 
never flourished in the absence of the Christian church— 
“that he might be pleased to order the reopening of those 
sweet fountains of happiness and prosperity, the houses 
of worship,” which they solemnly pledged themselves to 
support by worthy gifts from their time and wages. 
Monster petitions, moreover, each bearing hundreds of 
signed names as well as names by the tens of thousands 
attested by crosses, were reaching the imperial palace daily. 
* * * 

\fter the sustained tension of the entire night, so hope 
ful an ending of the history must have somewhat relaxed 
my grasp, for as I closed the volume it slipped from my 
hand. With a loud noise it struck the floor, and when I 
opened my eyes—which had involuntarily closed for a 
moment—the book was gone. 

In that hour I praised God that the churches had not 
yet been closed, that the Great World war had not been 
fought, that civilization had not collapsed nor the human 
1 ¢ 


spirit been exposed to starve for want of its appointed 
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food. In that hour I prayed and said, “Thank God for the 
divinest institution that has ever been let down from 
heaven among men!” and anew I pledged my life to the 
service of God through his indispensable church. 

The downfall of this high structure has often enoug) 
heen prophesied, but it stands through all earthquake: 
Wrecking crews have been called out times without num. 
ber to haul away the debris after its expected crash tp 
earth, but, though a succession of wrecking crews have 
perished and their wagons mouldered into dust, the spir 
of the church still serenely pierces the sky. 
it shall be so forever. 


Please God 


The Anglo-Saxon Myth and 
the Industrial South 


By Edward C. Lindeman 


FALLACY is like a plugged coin; it serves the 
same purpose as truth until detected. The term 
“Anglo-Saxon” is a psychological plugged coin. 

It has come to be a symbol weighted with intense emotional 
significance, thanks to the pseudo-scientists who preach 
race superiority on one hand and sentimental but para- 
doxical brotherhood of man theorism on the other. 

Certain northern owners of a southern textile mill have 
recently imported foreign-born workers from New Eng- 
land. In an expansive country like this, and considering 
the general mobility of Americans, this appears to be an 
innocuous fact. The Southern Textile Bulletin, the chiei 
organ of the textile interests of the south, thinks otherwise 
and states its case in positive if not elegant terms: “The 
mill operatives of the south have for generations boasted 
that they were of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, the best on 
earth, and that they are not going to welcome ‘he coming 
of Dagoes, Slav (sic), Poles and the scum of Europ 
with the knowledge that the infusion of their blood will in 
time produce a mixed race.” 

Economic forces prompting northern capitalists to uti 
ize foreign-born labor in southern mills are in conflic 
The textile industry 
Lack of labor 
troubles, nearness to raw materials, and a ready supp 
of cheap labor—these factors have brought about a gradua 
shifting of spindles and looms from New England to th 
Is the south destined to supplant Nes 
England as the dominant center of the textile industry! 


with deep-seated racial prejudices. 
as a whole has reached a crucial stage. 


southern states. 


ORIGINALLY A MIXTURE 

The editor of the Textile Bulletin does not stop withé 
mild objection. He continues, “we do not counsel violent 
hut if violence is necessary to rid our mills of these for 
eigners, it were better to have violence now than to see ou 
operatives forced to live and work along side a disreputablé 
foreign element.—If the Ku Klux Klan must have actio® 
it seems to us that this is a fertile field. - 

In other words, the “angular” Saxons (as a facetiou' 
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darkey once called them) are determined that the indus- 
trial south as well as the rural south shall be kept for their 
particular strain of the white race. This is the essence of 
Anglo-Saxonism. The most effective way of demolishing 
a pernicious symbol is to confront it with an insistent fact. 
fhe Anglo-Saxons were originally a mixture of Angles, 
Iutes, and Saxons who migrated from the continent of 
Europe to Britain in the fifth and sixth centuries. None 
of the migrating groups was pure in strain, and there were 
at least three wholesale admixtures succeeding the early 
migrations. To speak of Anglo-Saxons as a pure strain 
s sheer nonsense; it never was pure and grows less so 
Of all the dominant groups the Anglo-Saxons 
are least pure. 


every day. 
Perhaps that is one reason for their dom- 
inance ! 

The native white population of the southern states com- 
prises about eighteen million people or two-thirds of the 
total. This is by no means a homogeneous group. A pow- 
erful strain of Teutonic blood has been interpenetrating 
the Anglo-Saxon blood for almost two centuries. When 
Louis XIV made war on the German palatinate in the lat- 
ter part of the seventeenth century, he not only laid waste 
the ancient cities of Heidelberg, Spires, and Worms, but 
he also caused a migration of refugees to the United States. 
There are still counties in the south in which more than 
half the population is of this descent. The British people 
are themselves approaching in stature, color of hair and 
other outward traits the Mediterranean type from which 
they were first distinguished by the term Anglo-Saxon. 
lo speak of pure races or strains in the modern world is 
employ obsolete verbiage. Moreover, racial groupings 
never did indicate genetic lines of descent but merely phys- 
ical and mental resemblances. 


SOUTHERN CULTURE 

From this viewpoint the present inhabitants of the south 
are far from homogeneous, for the other third of its total 
population is composed of eight million Negroes, one- 
fourth of whom already have admixtures of white blood. 
There are a half million foreign-born whites in the twelve 
southern states and about seventeen thousand classified as 
“all others”). What is more or less homogeneous about 
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the south is its culture, and this is what is usually meant 
when the term “Anglo-Saxon” is used. But, before the 
southerner can utilize the culture argument effectively, 
something approximating an intellectual revolution will 
need to take place. Culture implies ability to communicate. 
There are literally millions of southern people shut off 
from the remainder of the world by the sheer lack of tools 
of communication—the capacity to read and write. The 
foregoing statement omits consideration of others who can 
read and write but don’t. 
to go deeper than the mere furnishing of the mechanics of 
education. 


Sut, this revolution will need 


The way will have to be made clear for new 
and provoking ideas. One of the essential tests of any 
factor of progress is its capacity to provide mental release. 
In a general sense, the best mental release is that which 
proceeds from new and fresh human contacts. 

Deeper reflection upon this problem leads one to con- 
clude that Anglo-Saxonism is but one of the involved fac- 
tors. Race antagonisms are usually far more complex 
than the superficial contentions of partisans lead us to be- 
lieve. The New England textile industry is crippled be- 
cause of a persistent strike. One of the chief claims of 
the northern textile manufacturer is that he can no longer 
compete with the mills of the south because of the rela- 
tively lower standard of wages. Organized labor is re- 
sponsible for all of this relative difference of wage scales 
which cannot be accounted for as competition in the labor 
There is al- 
most no organized labor in the textile mills of the south. 
It is reasonable to expect that an infiltration of foreign- 
born operatives from the north might eventually lead to 


more intensive labor organization in the southern mills. 


market during periods of ascending prices. 


That would mean strikes and a general leveling of labor 
costs in both sections. Hence, a fairer basis of competi- 
tion. Mearwhile the southern manufacturers insist that 
the New England claim concerning unfair labor competi- 
tion is nothing more than a whine of the defeated. Per- 
haps the incident has no more significance than added evi- 
dence of the disintegration of competitive capitalism from 
within. At any rate, the textile industry is pathological 
and is in need of diagnosis. More drastic remedies than 


Anglo-Saxon mythology will be required 


Dr. Norwood on America 


City Temple Preacher Gives Impressions Made by Recent Visit 


T is pure joy to me tonight* to stand again in this pul- 
pit, and I feel it my duty and a privilege to set before 
you some American impressions and interpretations. 
No one can visit a great land like America without receiv- 
ng many vivid and interesting impressions, but a just in- 
terpretation of those impressions will require considerable 
thought, knowledge of history, knowledge of life and, 
‘dove all, intelligent sympathy. I realize tonight that 1 


Delivered in the City Temple, London, on Sunday evening, July 
23, 1922, by Frederick W. Norwood. 


am speaking not only to folk who have not visited the 
United States, but also to many who have been there a 
great many times, and to a considerable number of Amer- 
ican people themselves who will be in a better position 
than myself probably to estimate the value of my interpre- 
tations. 

To me it often seemed an advantage during my visit 
that I happened to have been born and bred an Australian, 
so that I could be at the same moment a loyal subject of 
the British empire, and also in intelligent sympathy with 


the great American republic. I often reminded my audi- 
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ences that their history and that of my native land were 
strangely bound up together. Australia began to live in 
the same decade in which the American people achieved 
their independence and set up their republic. Indeed the 
connection was closer, for the sordid fact is that you 
British people had been bestowing upon the American 
people a great number of convicts. When they achieved 
their independence they did not want them any more and 
I think you were more 
characteristic 


you sent them out to Australia. 
generous to them than to us, but with 
modesty they do not often mention it! 

But the folk who came to Australia in the early days 
efter that first soiled shipment or two of derelict hu- 
manity, were folk in whose hearts were thrilling the same 
impulses that created the American republic. If you have 
cared to trace our history you must have observed that its 
development has been along strictly democratic lines, that 
it has been essentially republican with this happy distinc- 
tion, that there has been no clash between the people and 
the government of the mother-land, and Australia has re- 
mained a contented and loyal portion of the British Em- 
pire. But in our thought and outlook as well as in our 
climate and our conscious youth, our insularity born of 
inexperience and the fascination which the future has 
rather than the past, we have been even more akin with 
the American people in many ways than with our own 
stock in these little grey islands. For my part I have 
loved the history of the American people as I have loved 
Their great outstanding men, 
their Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and above all their 


Lincoln have been as dear to me as if they had been my 


the history of my own race. 


fellow countrymen. So that with me it was not mere 
diplomacy, but natural and instinctive sympathy which en- 
abled me to describe myself oftentimes as a younger son 
of the British empire and a younger brother of the Amer- 


ican republic. 


MISU NDERSTANDING 


Almost all nations believe they are misunderstood by 
other nations. There are many Americans who think the 
British do not understand them, there are many British 
who think they are misunderstood by the Americans. The 
fact of the matter is that when we visit one another we 
are first of all conscious of our differences. We pass over 
our similarities and dwell upon our distinctions. It is 
only comparatively few people who realize that the differ- 
ences are like the foam upon the ocean wave and the 
similarities like the great deeps of the sea itself. Mere 
closeness of relationship does not mitigate this mutual mis- 
There are no differences so great, and 
sometimes so unbridgeable as those which occur within the 


understanding. 
family itself. During the war-time it was my constant and 
consistent observation that every separate unit in the 
itself misunderstood. There were quiie 
poignant cleavages at times between the men of the over- 
seas dominions and the men of the motherland in spite of 
close friendships and identity of aim. 

Perhaps the very first impression that comes to one on 
arriving in America is the impression of her wealth. When 


army believed 
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he steps off the gangway of the great ocean liner at New 
York the European seems to be in a new world. Every- 
where the people are well dressed, nowhere scarcely is the 
sign of poverty. Of course there is poverty behind the 
glitter of New York as behind the solidity of London, 
There are poor people in New York who cannot earp 
more than eight pounds per week and hardly manage to live 
upon it, but probably there is no country where the gen- 
eral level of comfort is higher than in the United States, 
I often told my American friends that America is the 
millionaire among the nations and then I would remind 
them that millionaires are seldom popular. That may be 
prejudice, it may be unfair, but it is very human. Hun- 
gry, hard-pressed people almost always have a feeling oj 
resentment towards people who are lapped in luxury, and 
comparatively speaking America is lapped in luxury and 
Europe is hungry. 


CAPACITY FOR IDEALISM 

I used to plead with the American people to see to it 
that they did not lose the love of other peoples. They do 
not deserve to lose it. They are most lovable, most ger- 
erous people. Surely there cannot be a race anywhere 
upon earth that is more spontaneous in its generosity, is 
capable of rising to higher heights of philanthropy, has the 
capacity for more splendid waves of idealism than the 
great American people. They have many things to their 
credit. They were the only nation for instance which re- 
fused to soil their hands with that dirty Boxer indemnity. 
They have been magnanimous in their treatment of Cuba 
and far-seeing in their attitude towards the Phillipines. 
They have poured millions of money into devastated Eur- 
ope and the name of America is beautiful in the minds 
of people who would have starved without her. They do 
not deserve to lose the goodwill of other races, and yet,— 
it is a fact that to a great extent America’s prosperity rest 
upon the war. Men do not hesitate to say,—they say ‘t 
frequently in conversation,—that those years of the 
world’s bitter woe were years when money was easy 10 
make in America. A smitten world turned to her for 
stores and munitions of war; let it be said for her that 
when she came into the arena there was no stint concern- 
ing money, but it must be remembered that her material 
gain, so far as coin is material gain, was due very largely 
It is no wonder then if the great 
republic of the west lies for the time being under the 
shadow of the resentment of many people. I do not think 
we ought to blame her over-much, we certainly ought not 
to blame her people as individuals. 

There are many people, and many of them are in Amer: 
ica itself, who think that the great republic should have 
come earlier into the war. We knew that we were bleed: 
ing while America was becoming our creditor, but it 's 
foolish to be churlish concerning her wealth today. We 
Britons should remember that there have been many times 
in our history when Europe has made the same charge 
against ourselves. It is true to say that the America® 
policy at this moment is quite similar in character with 
the British policy of the last three or four hundred years. 


to the world’s distress. 
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As far back as the days of Henry VIII it became the ac- 
knowledged and deliberate purpose of Great Britain to 
hold herself aloof from the complications of the continent. 
Go back to the Napoleonic struggle, the last great struggle 
which is in any way comparable to the Great War. You 
remember when the Holy Alliance, the League of Nations 
of that time was attempted, which also made great profes- 
sions of good will, it was England who stood aloof and 
left Europe to welter. It was in those days that the 
phrase, “The policy of splendid isolation” was coined in 
England and since those days until the last great struggle 
it has been the British watch-word. So the American 
people are only guided by the same motives which actuated 
our fathers. We may blame them for their aloofness, but 
let us remember the world has often blamed us for the 
same thing. Personally, 1 regret that the United States 
did not stand in with that great attempt which we call 
“The League of Nations.” It was in her bosom it had 
been nurtured, it was upon the lips of her leading states- 
man that the ideal found adequate expression, it was to 
her that the world turned in its anguish and need. It was 
not perfect, indeed as we think of it soberly after the pass- 
age of several years we cannot help feeling that just as it 
stood it was impossible of achievement, and yet there are 
many of us who think that if America had remained in 
rather than out we might have remedied its anomalies, per- 
fected and intensified its vitality and have been facing tie 
future with greater confidence than we are at this moment. 

And yet we must be fair and acknowledge that since 
nations are not composed of saints, but of ordinary hu- 
The thing 
)} do today is not to gird at one another. We Europeans 
must give our attention not to the cajoling of America, but 
to the rehabilitation of Europe. No one looking at Europe 
from afar could be expected to have any very great desire 
to meddle in her affairs, and if it is not the ideal attitude it 
is very natural that America stands aloof. 


man beings, what happened is not astonishing. 


It is our great 
responsibility to keep on laboring for the readjustment of 
the European tangle and the finding of a way out of that 
mpasse into which the world’s short-sightedness has 
plunged it and we shall succeed better if we cultivate a 
spirit of tolerance and goodwill even with the nations who 
do not see eye to eye with us. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


There is something fictitious about American wealth 
after all. If you listen you will hear the dull ring of 
metal. ‘Thoughtful people are quite conscious that Amer- 
ican foreign trade is dwindling away. Europe with her 
depleted currency cannot easily trade with this powerful 
nation. There is a Nemesis after all. Piles of wealth hid- 
den away in the coffers of the state are not always a sign 
that all is well. Sometimes indeed it is a temptation to 
xtravagance. You have not to be long in America before 
you discern that the obsession of their wealth has para- 
lyzed their judgment. The clamor for government grants 
is heard in every state as also at Washington. The ex- 
Penses of government are advancing by leaps and bounds. 
Out of her very prosperity America is forging the shackles 
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of debt due to reckless demands upon the governing bodies 
involving the imposition of taxation which will almost 
strangle her within the next generation or two. 

Senator Borah in an able speech made at Washington 
on July 6th, speaking of these incessant claims for gov- 
ernment appropriations, said: 

“There are any number of measures of the same gen- 
eral nature pending before the congress and before the 
state legislatures. If you care to search the files of the 
congress or survey the activities of the state legislatures 
you will have no difficulty in discovering at once the peril 
which confronts us as a people. If all the measures which 
propose appropriations were passed it would take a mort- 
gage upon the brain and the energy of this people which a 
thousand years could not lift.” 

One way or another there is a principle of balance in 
this old world of ours. The great lesson humanity has 
to learn in these dark and terrible times is the lesson of 
its solidarity. For a while, in a specially privileged coun- 
try, facts may be hidden from the multitude, but in a little 
longer the economic laws, which are the laws of God 
alter all, will bring home the truth even to the dullest 
that God has made humanity one, and that the prosperity 
which seems to be in antagonism with the adversity of 
others is a fictitious prosperity. Humanity is like the body. 
No part of it can be happy and wealthy while the other 
parts are diseased any more than one part of the human 
frame can be at peace if one of its members be smitten 
with decay. 


RACE PROBLEM 

Perhaps the second impression which America makes 
upon the visitor from England is the impression of its 
insularity. To one who has been in the habit of reading 
the English press suddenly dropped down into the midst 
of the American press it seems as if they had lost the 
greater part of the world. Local news absorbs the minds 
of the great majority of the people. America, it seems to 
me, is self-centred; that is the impression she makes upon 
the candid stranger. But when one interprets the im- 
pression one feels charity. How could it be otherwise? 
Here is a great country, separated on the right by 3,000 
miles of sea from distressed Europe, and on the left by 
four or five thousand from awaking Asia, a great coun- 
try whose territories are as wide as the Atlantic Ocean 
itself. It is as far from New York to San Francisco as 
it is from New York to Liverpool. A great country, hav- 
ing within herself all the resources which her people need, 
a great country all a-throb with energy and still tearing 
open the treasure houses of nature,—it is not surprising 
if they are possessed with a sense of their own needs and 
are giving themelves without distraction to the develop- 
ment of their own country. 

But yet a little further reflection makes one think 
that there is no longer in this world such a thing as na- 
tional insularity. I used sometimes to tell our American 
friends that I thought they had been a little careless with 
their Monroe Doctrine. I know they fashioned it in 1825 
and by means of it bade Europe keep her hands off. It 
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is true to say that since that time never with her armies 
or her navies has Europe seriously threatened America, 
and yet there is more Europe in America than anywhere 
else. It makes me think of those rabbit proof fences we 
have in Australia which the farmers insert six inches in- 
to the soil so that the rabbits will not be able to get 
through and ravage the crops. But the rabbit is really a 
very intelligent creature, and somehow or other, whether 
accidentally or not, he begins his burrow a bit further 
back now and eventually gets through without knowing 
While it is true that 
has held Europe oft governmentally, yet Europe has been 


there was a fence there. America 
flooding into America for many years now in its millions. 
There are more Russians in America now than ever faced 
the bayonets of the armies of Napoleon. There are more 
Spaniards, Portugese, Italians, Poles, Frenchmen, Irish- 
men, Swedes and Negroes than any other country pos 
sesses within 


her borders. 


lo me as a humble thinking Christian it seems that in 
the providence of God we are not to be allowed any longer 
to live in hard and selfish insularity. One way or another 
the race problem will break in, and in the world today 
there is no problem so compelling, so overwhelming, s> 
challenging as that of the readjustment of human reia- 
tions between jangling but inseparable civilizations. In 
this respect it seems to me that Great 


task. 


lands, almost microscopic in size, have become the nerve 


sritain and Amer- 


ica have the same herculean hese little grey is- 


center of a great empire far flung, comprising almost one 
quarter of the surface of the globe. Under the shadow 
cf our flag there are grouped at least forty different na- 
tions, but America has the same problem between the At 
lantic and the Pacific and though these other races do not 
threaten her with massed armaments yet under the demo- 
cratic forms of government they form separate “blocks” 
of people and they are quite aware over there how perplex- 
ing is the problem and how great the task. We have no 
need to throw stones at one another, we have rather need 
We 


are both in the crucible of Almighty God; and neither one 


to stretch out hands of sympathy one to the other. 


nor the other can eventually survive except as it can find 
the way of a greater tolerance and breadth of charity and 


hecome truly commonwealths of free peoples. 


ATTITUDE OF AMERICA 

| come now to the last great question 1 have to ask and 
attempt to answer, and it is this: What is the attitude of 
America towards the great question of the peace of the 
world? I prefer to put it that way rather than ask what 
is her attitude towards the League of Nations or the 
Hague convention or any other specific program. I pre- 
fer to put it that way rather than ask what is the attitude 
of America towards Great Britain. After all, why should 
we expect a completely pleasing answer to that question. 
Why should we expect that the millions of Spaniards and 
Russians, Poles, Frenchmen, Irishmen, and others who 
have been crowding into America for the last fifty years 
should have the same devotion towards Great Britain as 
we have ourselves. Were we not Russia’s most inveter- 


Did we 


ate foe in the long years following the Crimea? 
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not smite Spain down in the days of her world-wide sy. 
premacy? What did we do when Poland was being 
carved up by the shears of an avaricious Europe? There 
are blots on our escutcheon with regard to a nation near 
home. One thing I am thankful to say, that never while 
i was in America did I hear one word about Ireland de. 
rogatory to Great Britain, though I do not say there are 
not quarters where you could hear such things. I re. 
member a friend telling me once that you could gather g 
crowd of eight or ten thousand any day in Madison Square 
if you talked about the wrongs of Ireland; I do not think 
you could do that now. I think there is a feeling that the 
problem is Ireland’s problem and that she must justify 
herself, and she will. She has not been able to breed 
statesmen in these stormy years, but only agitators and 
rebels,—it is no wonder, if when the need for statesmen 
suddenly arises you have few and the way is blocked by 
extremists. You must have patience with Ireland, sh 
will win her own way through amid the travail of her 
soul, but at least we may be thankful that our hands are 
off her and we have made a definite attempt to give to that 
people the freedom which they claimed. 


rHE QUESTION OF PEACI 

But still they are there in the great republic, and why 
should we be continually asking what is the attitude of the 
United States towards Great Britain’ There are some 
parts of our own empire where that same question could 
not be answered with great confidence. There is a deeper 
question than that; it is the question with which [ am 
most concerned, and that is what is the attitude of Amer- 
ica with regard to the peace and goodwill of the world’ 
‘To that question I answer without a trace of hesitation 
the heart of that great people beats truly for the peace of 
the world. There is surely no people anywhere that 's 
less militant in her outlook or more open to the claims ot 
humanity. Again and again, especially in the great univer- 
sities and colleges, looking into the eyes of young men 
and young women on the threshold of their lives, I pleaded 
with them that whatever science they took up or neglected 
to take up, on no account should they fail to give their 
best thought and judgment to the problem of world peace 
| used to tell them that*it was the infant science of the 
It has hardly yet been established as a science 
There is not in all the world a text-book which is univer 
There has not yet 
been woven out of the long experience of the race a bod) 
of maxims universally accepted, and there is not yet am 
organized combination of men which is admittedly giving 
leadership to the whole of the world. We have had the 
peace treaty of Versailles and the supreme council. We 
have had the League of Nations, the Washington confer 
ence and a whole series :f conferences of which that # 
the Hague is the last up to date, but there is not as yet? 
recognized body to which the world looks for leadershi; 
No nation has ever yet made peace a part of its polic) 
What we have called peace has merely been an interval 
between wars. Every nation has had her war depart 
ment, no nation has yet had a peace department. Befot 
the war half the revenues of this country were devoted 


world. 


sally acknowledged as an authority. 
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war expenses; never in the history of any nation has the 
half of one per cent of the revenue been devoted to peace 
as W. T. Stead challenged us to do twenty years ago. 

\jl our nationa: insignia, coats of arms and emblems 
are militant in character. Not until God Almighty al- 
lowed us to be half shattered and blasted upon the battle- 
felds of Europe did men seriously wake up to ask them- 
selves whether these complex and ever recurring ques- 
tions could only be blindly and blatantly settled by the 
)rutality of war or whether there was not a better means 
f arriving at justice and recognizing human brotherhood. 


NEW WORLD COMING 
It is the world’s infant science. My faith in the hid- 
den purposes of the Great Supreme is that down beneath 
all the chaos and turmoil of our time is this irresistible 
divine purpose which is forcing the race to give its brain 
at last to the problem of human understanding. I be- 
ieve there is nothing, if the brain of man sufficiently de- 
sires it, that will not become eventually possible. I believe 
that all of us are in the crucible just now. There is in 
fact only one thing to live for for those who see clearly, 
and that is the great cause of human brotherhood. All 
religion that is vital today runs down into that. All poli- 
ties that are not mere maxims and survivals of a dead past 
should make that way. All questions of trade and com- 
merce, that do not root themselves at last in the cause of 
world brotherhood, are spurious questions, vital only be- 
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cause men chatter like monkeys in the forest and do not 
see and think like the sons of God. 


There is a new world coming! It is coming like a day 
of the Lord. The kingdom is among us and we are being 
tested in the silent secret fires of fate. All over the world 
today there is rising up a new nation, a nation which is 
no longer swayed by national prejudice and by clattering 
definitions, but a nation that is inter-racial because com: 
monly human. For my part, | have come to it long ago. 
I will call any man a fellow-countryman who seeks the 
well being of the race, and | will refuse any man the hand 
of fellowship though he stand under the shadow of the 
same flag whose life and whose influence are being given 
to the disintegration of humanity and to that hideous and 
brutal thing we call war. 

I have come back from the great republic thrilled and 
cheered because it was manifest to me that everywhere 
when a man got down beneath the surface and touched the 
deep human note there was a wondrous response from 
hearts that had bled. Oh! could I reach the ears of states- 
men I would say to them, Tremble, if in your policies you 
have not any consciousness of that dumb heart of the race 
that hates you because of your policies of racial division 
and your shibboleths of a blasted civilization. Tremble if 
your heart is not beating in unison with the great common 
heart of man which is demanding peace in these days as 
never before since the world began. 


Can the Church Promote Social 
Reform? 


ECENT reports show that the churches have made striking 
gains in membership, wealth, generosity and fine build- 
ings. This was true not only last year but it has been 


true in the last decade. Progress has been substantial and regu- 

r, unmarked by a great evangelistic revival of religion, or tidal 
The war seems to have neither 
mght a wave of deep religious fervor nor any great recession 
In the old world, however, revolutions in 
the Central European countries have thrust break-ups through the 
Adjustments are be- 
ng made in the church and the state to bring about a more 

dern and democratic type of organization and creed, for as 

¢ toiling masses come into a larger measure of political power 
ey turn away from the churches that were part and parcel of 

e old monarchical organization, and their labor organizations 
show distinctive marks of Christian idealism in leadership and in 
programming. No great social movement gets far without reli- 
gion in its soul and in a democratic state that religious interest 
ther will reform the old ecclesiastical organization or create new 
lorms to express itself. Even the Russian Soviets are said to 
¢ attempting to engineer a “reformation” in religion after the 
manner of our Protestant reformation in the west. Such a relig- 
ous reformation is inevitable in Russia whether under Soviet di- 
fection or as a spontaneous spiritual movement. 

The one outstanding phenomenon in the religious world, from 
2 social standpoint, is the undoubted tendency of the democratic 
movement to draw away from the established churches. Every- 
where they feel that the established churches are too much part 
and parcel of the old political organization. If the Bolsheviki 


ve of holiness over the nation. 
t religious interest. 


ecclesiastical lines as well as the political. 


would change their phrase from “religion is the opiate of the 
people” to “the orthodox church has been the opiate of the Rus- 
And the 
It is quite 


sian people” they would express an undeniable truth. 
same could be said in Germany and Austria-Hungary. 
worth our while to inquire how much basis there is in all coun- 
tries for the charge of many labor leaders and intellectuals that 
the churches furnish little more than an opiate for industrial 
unrest. 
A 

Reformation and Redemption 

We read very often that Jesus was not a reformer, but a re- 
deemer. Why the antithesis? Is not a redeemer a reformer? 
Let conversion be as mystical and cataclysmic as it may yet the 
redeemed man has been reformed or made over. He is the same 
flesh and blood, the same brain and mind, the same heart and 
soul, but changed in purpose, ideals and convictions. His refor- 
mation may amount to a transformation but transformation is only 
a high degree of reformation. In our more modern times, under 
the culturing influences of religious education and character train- 
ing we have less and less of the mystical and cataclysmic type of 
conversion and transformation and more and more of the daily 
reforming of the growing, changing life. The very processes of 
development are those of reformation for the sake of growth in 
grace and truth. We grow our Christians as the Master himself 
grew in grace and wisdom and in favor with God and man—as 
they grow in stature. 

When we have a catacylsmic change in society we call it a 
revolution. Revolutions are not in high favor as a rule, at least 
not until they have been won, and even then those who are scions 
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of the old favored orders never grow quite reconciled to them. 
Periods of reformation and renaissance mark epochs in history; 
they are forever the glory of the peoples who benefit by them. 

Yet the reformer is perpetually looked upon as a common nuis- 
ance and a sort of pestilential fellow. He is always trying to 
change something; if only he would not be trying to make a 
change we would tolerate his ideals and even read his philoso- 
phizings with pleasure, providing of course that he made them 
entertaining with artistic expression. If he will stick to philos- 
ophy and the writing of books, providing the books are profound- 
ly general in their statements, we will support him by large en- 
dowments. But when the philosopher turns practical reformer 
and goes onto the hustings to turn his abstractions into concrete 
realities he becomes a “hare-brained” radical and a perverter of the 
order. 


established social 


Safe and Sane 

Tom disclaimed 
never anything else but the term was in such disrepute that he 
sought to stabilize public opinion by the denial. There is a “lunatic 
fringe” as Roosevelt called those of the more emotional tempera- 
ment, and their effervescence often makes the sober, sacrificial 
But those who live in ease 


Johnson once being a “reformer”. He was 


work of the real reformer difficult. 
and profit from the regular and established order of things are 
usually inclined to look upon every one who works for a re- 
forming of partially developed social attainments into better ways 
as in the “lunatic fringe”. These smug recipients of the best 
things of the times stand in grave fear of any sort of change 
that would tamper with their goodly estate. They are an ossified 
crust, as far to the right of the highway of progress as the “lu- 
natic fringe” is to the left. They may keep the ritual well and 
artistically but will tell you frankly, when any social change is 
proposed that looks toward a better social order that “you cannot 
change human nature”; thus we will always have war, the masses 
will always be ignorant, men will always drink intoxicants, and 
social mal-adjustments will always be with us. They believe in 
the power of the gospel to “convert” an individual but not in its 
power to transform codes, customs, institutions, social habits or 
human prejudices—-at least not those of our times. 

Amos said that he who was prudent will keep silent in such a 
time. Christ and Amos were not noted for that type of prudence. 
Neither was looked upon by the officiary of church or state nor 
by the recipients of the good things of their time as “safe and 
But then we are not all Amoses and none of us 
But it is not the 


method of do-nothing-ism, nor of dwelling deep under the covers 


sane” leaders. 


is Christ. There is a safe and sane method. 
of profundity, nor distilling glittering generalizations nor admin- 
“apostle of sweetness and light” while multitudes 
eat the bread of bitterness. We have turned the priest into the 


istering as an 
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teacher but we have also been inclined to turn the prophet into 
the institutional administrator. 
* * * 


The Church and Social Reform 


Now let us return to the first paragraph in this editorial. Right 
while the church is greatest in numbers, wealth and geneorsity 
the Christian part of the world is plunged into the most terrible 
cataclysm of death and ruin in the history of mankind. It was 
not the pagan but the Christian world that indulged in this 
holocaust of death. The German military machine precipitated 
the war but Lloyd George says “we all drifted into war”. Dr, 
Rathenau asked whose hands were clean in all Europe though he 
acknowledged those of the Prussian were reddest. Here in Amer- 
ica where there is the largest gain in church numbers and wealth 
and where generosity outruns all others we are in the midst of 
inter-necine strife that stops industries, calls out armed guards, 
puts into the mouths of well dressed citizens the most incendiary 
remarks about their humbler brothers, and threatens the driving 
of deep class cleavages into the body politic. A Christian em- 
ployer recently said “when we seek a better way how much do 
we get from our pulpits that show us the way and lays upon 
us the imperative to do it?” Then what happens to the man in 
the pulpit who puts the imperative into his preaching? Others 
in the pew warn him to “preach the old Jerusalem gospel.” 

It is a real dilemna and one not solved by a phrase. How far 
can the church as an institution go in such troubled times? It 
is just as human and errant and biased as its leading members. 
If the membership is all on one side sharp things can be said on 
that side, but few are willing to either pay or pray there when 
the pulpit expresses convictions far aside from their own—and 
their usually based upon personal interest. Church 
history does not do much to convince us that the church as an 
institution can do much more than administer the moral gains 
made and registered in the current codes. It usually divides as 
its members divide on moot issues, such as the abolition of slavery, 
or becomes advocate as an organized whole when the moral con- 


own are 


viction becomes well consolidated, as in temperance reform, or 
holds aloof until the moral advance is overwhelming, as in polit- 
ical and industrial issues. 

One thing seems clear and that is that the spirit of prophecy 
must be kept alive. The church moves up to consolidate the lines 
when an advance has been made in social reform. In that there 
But the advance 
itself must be by those hosts of moral courage within the church 
who join battle out in the thin front lines where freedom of 
action is great and the advance is by ones and two and com- 
panies until the battle is plotted for the slow, methodical advance 
of the rank and file. 


is safety and the assurance of undying victory. 


Atva W. TAytor. 


British Table Talk 


London, August, 7, 1922. 

the moment my headquarters are the Free Church 
Camp for Public Schoolboys, near New Milton, which 
is on the Hampshire coast facing the Needles. Echoes 
of the big world become faint before they reach camp. We 
republic complete in itself, a royal nation and a pecu- 
liar people. Life becomes a very simple and wonderful thing, 
when we go to camp—fifty public schoolboys, about a dozen 
undergraduates, and three or four senior men. Those of us 
who have had a long experience in these days of “fresh air 
often wonder whether the secret will 
And today there are 
doing bravely their share of the world’s 


are a 


in the sun and the rain,’ 
one day be lost. But it never is lost. 
hundreds of men 
work, who saw the vision splendid in these camps. 
* * * 

A Day in Camp 

Bathing, breakfast, and then very brief “chapel”—a hymn, a 
few words read, two minutes’ comment. After the officers’ 


meeting, tent inspection, and then one long round of games 
and sports, with bathing at every pause. When evening comes, 
a short football game, and then a riotous sing-song. In the 
paper for the day is read, “The 
Needles” is its present name. It is entirely light and aspires 
I must have written tomes of stuff for such 
journals—dramas, serial stories, interviews, and other things; 
none of these gives me more pleasure to remember than 4 
drama in five acts which an old friend and I wrote—he is now 
teaching theology—it was called “You Never 
Know” and was partly in the style of Shakespeare and partly 
in that of Sophocles. However, age is creeping on, and 1 am 
no longer able to do such giant deeds. After sing-song, there § 
our evening worship in the course of which some officer says # 
few words upon the things which all of us, even the youngest, 
know to be the foundation of our little happy society. At ™ 
time in the year do we come nearer to the heart of all things 
At no time does the eternal Lord become more real and near ® 


course of this the camp 


to be humorous. 


a professor, 
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us. No attempt is made at buttonholing, but there are a great 
company now in all parts of the earth, who made vows in camp 
which they are now translating into service. And every year 
the number increases of those who have got through into the 
eternal world, men who have lived in “simpleness and gentleness 
and honor and clean mirth.” 
* * » 
Lord Northcliffe 
The reports of Lord Northcliffe’s health give very little hope. 
It is accepted as certain that even if he lives, he will never play 
his former vigorous part in the public life of the British empire. 
At such a time it is becoming to dwell upon the achievements of 
life, which are not matters of controversy. Without doubt 

he was a man with an almost uncanny power of reading the public 
mind, and he built up his position by a life of incomparable indus- 
try and efficiency. All journalists agree that he was a journalist 
to the tips of his fingers. It is more than a quarter of a century 
since a gifted friend told me that he was leaving his school to 
jin the staff of a new paper, The Daily Mail, pledged to stand 
for imperialism. Since that day Lord Northcliffe has been a 
force in Great Britain, which no statesman could ignore, and 
without question he had a real faith in the British empire. Like 
Cecil Rhodes in this, he had a genuine idealism, blended with an 
almost cynical indifference to certain other concerns on which he 
was content to give the public what it asked of him. Little is 
known of his religious beliefs, but there is good reason to sup- 
pose that he was sympathetic toward the work of the church 
where it seemed to him to be playing a vital part in the drama 
f the nation. When Father Dolling was grappling with the 
East London, he found a good friend in Alfred 
If over the story of his public life, he had to 
hoose an inscription he might say:—Write me as one who loved 
the British empire. 


problems of 


Harmsworth. 


And Other Things 


The Sadhu has departed once more for India. He says of Mr. 
Gandhi that “he is a good man but he is not out for religion, 
he is out for home rule.” The Sadhu puts down some of the 
lificulties in India to the fact that India had been without any 
neern till lately in politics, but now some of the interest once 
exclusively to religion was now diverted to national- 
The premiers are meeting today in the latest of our 
ical conferences. Very few of us know much of “exchanges,,’ 
| there is reason to suppose that even statesmen are floundering 
t of their depth. The one thing we do seriously want is a 
ble Europe, which would free us to do our work, but a stable 
ope is almost the last thing which we are encouraged to ex- 
But I hope that no American thinks that we shall fail to 

fay our debts; the suspicion that this is possible hurts us. We 
borrowed for the sake of our allies, but shall not dishonor our 


vy 


‘ignatures, even if we are left by our debtors as a disappointed 


EpWARD SHILLITO. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


The Heart of the Scriptures * 


\VING already referred to the event recorded in this 
lesson, the reading of the law by Ezra; we will go a 

bit deeper into the significance of the occasion this 
The people were deeply affected by the illumina- 
ton of the scriptures. I remember, one summer, going on 
sunday morning to divine service on the Mauretania. The 
aptain of the ship, a most unusual man, read the lesson. His 
oie was deep and rich, his personality powerful, I recall 
‘ow | was stirred by his reading. Under the spell of that 
service I went out on deck and wrote one of the best sermons 
l have ever produced. Now something akin to this, only in 


* greater degree, happened when the people gathered and 
_— 


“Sept. 10, Teaching the Law of God. Neh. 8:1-12. 


norning. 
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heard Ezra read and explain the law (“And they gave the 
sense”) 

But there is more than this, more than mere personality, 
there is the heart of the scriptures. I cannot think of the 
people becoming very enthusiastic over rules and regulations, 
it cannot be that the recitation of statutes and ordinances 
alone created this profound situation. It was God in it all; 
it was the deep religious note, and remember that religion 
means the attempt to live completely, fully. Here was a 
group of people just back a few months from exile, here was 
the holy city partly rebuilt, here were enemies outside the 
gates and perhaps some within, here were families broken by 
the sending away of foreign wives, here was the setting for 
a new start, a second chance at life, here was the memory of 
old sins, the budding of new resolves. Now Ezra brought God 
to them at this moment, life was focused, direction was given. 
Those divided, struggling souls were united and harmonized; 
those inferior feelings were swept away and superior emotions 
took their places; those unhappy states were changed into 
blassful satisfactions, in a word, peace with God. It was a 
conversion experience pure and simple. 

They found God; we need to do that same thing. The one 
hopeful fact in human nature is the hunger for God, instinctive 
or not; we are made for God and our souls rest only in Him. 
When we find the essential thing we respond to it. Last week 
there came into my hand a tract by Gerald B. Smith, my 
former teacher at the University of Chicago, a man who has 
helped me, by his remarkable sanity, over many a rough place 
in the road. The title of this tract is, “A Christian Test of 
Christianity.” He shows how Christians split up into groups, 
Protestants, Catholics, orthodox, liberals and the like. Each 
group must be distinguished by an adjective. These adjectives 
cause all the trouble. It is not enough to be just a plain 
Christian, but we must be either the kind of Christian who 
accepts a certain theory of the atonement, or of baptism, or 
of apostolic succession, or of inspiration. The essential thing 
is to be a Christian. Either one is or is not that. A certain 
type of living indicates whether one is or is not a Christian 
The Christian test would seem to be found in Jesus’ words 
about ministering. Jesus was surely the Son of God because 
his life proved it. Nothing else counts. The man in the 
street considers nothing else. Paul’s missionary motive led 
him to become a great servant. His life proved him a Chris- 
tian. What type? Who cares for the type when Paul is es- 
sentially, vitally a Christian, a man like Christ. In “Painted 
Windows” a certain bishop is referred to whose mind is bril- 
lant, but who cares little for folks and who does not make 
you think of Jesus Christ. There is the heart of the business, 
a Christian must remind you of Christ. Why do you think 
that St. Francis was a Christian? Do you have any doubts 
about that? He was a Catholic, well what of it? Why do 
you call Bishop Gore a saint? Is he not an Episcopalian? 
Yes, and what of that? Why do you think Shelton, who was 
killed in Thibet, was a Christian? Why do you doubt the 
Christianity of some men? Here we are at the heart of the 
matter. Why not drop all the separating adjectives and just 
be plain Christians? Why, this would be revolutionary. Lives 
would count, creeds would fall into the discard. “So shall ye 
be my disciples, if ye bear much fruit.” Demonstrate Chris- 


tianity. Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Religious Services Held 
on Ellis Island 

The Croxton committee on welfare 
vork recently visited Ellis Island, and 
one of the results of the visit is a pro- 
gram of religious worship on Sunday. 
Chree services will be held each Sunday 
henceforth. The first is at 9 o'clock, for 
Roman Catholics. The second is at 10 
clock, for Protestants, and the third 
it 11 o'clock, for Jews. The Protestant 
allotted to the various de- 
nomination of strength in New 
York. The denominations that will pro- 
Baptist, 
Episcopal, Methodist, 
Presbyterian and Reformed. The month 
of July was allotted to the Lutherans and 
next this denomination will have 
two months, February and September 
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Mormon Strength 
in America 
The Federal 
1 


meriy 


Coun hurches for- 
published the rength of Mor- 
this 1,647,170 
figures are challenged by the 
Mormonism, an anti-Mormon 
journal of Cleveland, ©., which asserts 
that the Utah Mormon organization ro 
longer furnsshes statistics and that its 
strength is 550,000. The Reorganized 
Church of Latter Day Saints is more 
about statistics and asserts its 
membership to be 94,000. The Utah 
Mormons report a net increase last year 


of 22,779, of 


monism in country as 
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Missionary in 
Grave Peril 

The 


aries 


under which 
work in Mohammedan 
are vividly set forth in 
published letters from 


conditions 
countries 
some recently 
Miss Augusta 


mission- 


Gudhart, an American Lutheran mission- 
ary at Kurdistan. She witnessed last 
autumn the death of a French Lutheran 
missionary, Rev. George H. Bachimont, 
at the hands of soldiers who were bent 
on extorting money from him. The 
Kurds stripped Miss Gudhart of every 
scrap of a garment, and only the fact 
that she had buried a trunk full of 
clothes kept her from grave suffering. 
She was impressed into the duties of a 
nurse by the authorities, and compelled 
to sign a letter of thanks to them when 
| left. 


Church Secretaries 
and Helpers 

In these days of developing church 
activities there are frequent calls for va- 
types of workers to fill positions 
vhich the growing life of the larger 
I created. Many pastors are 


rious 


cnurcnes a- 


need of someone to 
personal helper in conducting corre. 
spondence, providing material for the 
church paper, using an addressograph 
and mimeograph, keeping church file; 
and such other things as are incident to 
a busy church office. It is usually de. 
sirable that such a person be available 
also for a limited amount of calling and 
perhaps for some work in the church 
school. In the past there has been very 
little call for people in any way trained 
for such service, but calls are increasing 
women possessing in any 
necessary would 
probably find it a very satisfying and 
form of Christian service 
there are people qualified to 
Certainly there are 
churches that are calling for such help- 
ers. There is no bureau of information 


feeling the act as 


and young 


degree the qualities 
rewarding 
Doubtless 
fill such positions. 


Chinese Endorse Industrial Standards 


MONG the important actions of the 
National Christian conference which 
inaugurated a new era in the history of 
religion in China, by giving birth to a 
Chinese church under active leadership, 
was the elaboration of an industrial pol- 
y on the part of the Chinese church. 
commissions were appointed prior 
the national gathering. One of these 
the task of working out a 
statement of the social duty of the 
church. The report of this commission 
vas the only which received the 
consideration of the full assembly. 

The indictment of the present system 

China was made by Miss Agatha Har 

ison who said: “Your committee has in- 
industrial situation here 
now faces the tremendous 
fact that with few exceptions the factory 
system is being built on the bad founda- 
child labor, long hours, inade- 
quate wages and working conditions that 
menace to life. Does the church 
stand for that? For cheap lives and 
cheap labor? Let us put ourselves in the 
place of the growing army of men, wom- 
en and children in industry and view our 
responsibility from that angle. Can 
Christianity have any appeal to them it 
it does not touch a condition which is 
Christianity?” 
Harrison in speaking in behalf 
of the commission proposed that the 
Christian movement in China should 
stand for at least three things. These 
she set forth as follows: (1) No em- 
ployment of children under twelve fui! 
years of age. (2) One day’s rest in seven. 
(3) Safeguarding the health of the work- 
ers by shortening working hours, im 
proving sanitary conditions, and install- 
ing safety devices. 

In the report of the commission on 
the “Message of the Church” given by 
Dr. T. T. Lew, he said: “We hereby call 
upon the church to mobilize all her forces 
to work for the regeneration of the 
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home, of economic conditions, of politi- 
cal standards, of educational, industrial 
and commercial life, in thought and in 
practice, through the spiritualizing pow- 
er of Christ, and to accomplish it at an 
cost and at whatever sacrifice the church 
may suffer. We need not enter upen 
palliative superficial work, but work 
backed by the principle of the infinite 
value of each human being. With this 
international standard as our goal, there 
is an immense work ahead. The church 
then can go forward courageously, rally 
ing all its splendid educational, health 
and service facilities for dealing 
with the problem and resolutely plan- 
ning all its future work in the light of 
approximating this standard.” 

The ultimate and hearty endorsemen! 
by the entire body, of the three points 
recommended, marked one of the highest 
points of the conference. Three days 
later, the North China Daily News de 
voted two columns to an editorial on 
the conference which had then closed 
“It is now possible,” said the writer, “to 
gauge, in some measure, the value of its 
work and to see the trend of its influ- 
ence on the future of the missionary 
movement in China. The outstanding 
feature has been, as we forecast in a0 
article on the subject when the confer- 
ence opened, the emergence of Chinese 
leadership in the movement for the 
Christianization of China. Next to 
Chinese leadership the most important 
roint discussed was the improvement 0 
the social conditions of those employed 
in the large factories with especial refer- 
ence to the interests of women and chi: 
The closing sentence of this edi- 

sober and convincing statt 
ment. “If the National Christian co? 
ference can expedite the grant of the 
Magna Charta to Chinese workers, it will 
not only have justified its existence but 
will have marked a mile-stone in the 
progress of reform in China.” 
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available at present, but we offer the the laymen of the National Presbyterian 
services of the Christian Century as an church and of the Southern Presbyterian 
experiment, and suggest that persons church have formed a Layman’s asso- 
wishing such positions, and pastors de- ciation to work for the union of the two 
siring such assistance, communicate denominations. At a recent meeting of 
with this paper. the association reports were received 

: from the two assemblies with -egard to The Advance Outpost of 
Kentucky Presbyterians 
Want Union 
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The Sunday Story Hour. Cragin. In Iarkest Christendom. Bertram. 
In His Image. W. J. Bryan. Fundamentals of Faith. Bertram. 
llistoric Christ in the Faith of Today. = Scholar’s Larger Life. Hill. 
Grist. : The Habit of Health. Huckel. 
Opinions of John Clearfield. Hough. Modern Belief in Immortality. Smyth. 


rhe Pruits of Victory. Norman Angell. Quiet Life After Death. Gordon. 
Reconciliation and Reality. Halliday. 
For $1.00 Sheila’s Missionary Adventures. Stevenson. e or 
The Second Coming of Christ. J. M. Camp- 


T 


The Non-Sense of Christian Science. bell. 
V sckoff. The Strategy of Life. Porritt. 
Is Christianity Practicable? W. A. Brown. The Shepherd King. Leonard. 
Is America Safe for Lemocracy? Touchstones of Success. omorrow 
immortality and the Future. Mackintosh. When You Write a Letter. Clark. 
Sts rhe Junior Church in Action. Crossland. What Did Jesus Really Teach About Pray- 
joints Lest We Forget. Hugh Black, er? Pell. 
ghest Jesus Christ and the Social Question. 
davs F. G. Peabody. ; 
The Little Town. Douglass. For 50 cents concentrates each month on one subject 
s de- Boy Scouts’ Life of Lincoln. : - ep. 
1 on The Church We Forget. Wilson. The Ideal of Jesus. w. Newton Clarke. of vital importance. It marshalls the 
; fhe Christian Ideal. W. E. Wilson. A Junior Congregation. ‘arrar. — = +s . ‘<i 
losed Christ and Caesar. Micklem. The How Book. Hudson. scientific operat to the support of its = 
6. “to St. Mark. Expositors’ Bible. ba 7 to seosaeatp. Slattery. compromising faith in the practicabil- 
° The Nex far. y win. The Beatitudes. “isher. , “tas : . 
of its God's = — , + Belief and Life. Selbie. ity of a happier social order. 
infu- The Parent and the Child. H. F. Cope. Baptism With the Holy Spirit. Torrey. 
a Productive Beliefs. Hough. Church and Industrial Reconstruction. 
onary Practical Nursing. Henderson. Does God Care? Mouzon. 
nding «0 Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. The Protestant. Burris Jenkins. 
— What Christian Science Means. J. M,.On to Christ. McAlpin. 
in an Campbell. th — a. —_ Jones. 
far. The Visio y forget. Wi 7 e ar anc reaching. Kelman. - P . : 
saat The Way yA, FF yo b Aa a ~ = | eats ae The most vital contribution to the 
ines Zionism an ‘uture o » ine. Christ in Everyday e osworth. ; : " 
r the trow. + a Cee et ce ee The Christian According to Paul. Faris. field of social literature that I re 
t to rhe Gift of Tongues. Mackie. Building on Rock. Kingman. ceive.”"—A Dartmouth College Pro- 
ex I rs of Principal James Denney. How God Calls Men. Harris. £ 
ortant The Mong eee ~~! Bia essor. 
i cen Psalms of the Socia e cAfee. 
ent 0 For 75 hs What Is Social Case Work? Richmond. 
ployed The Assurance of Immortality. Fosdick. | Believe in God the Father. Faville. 
~ The Book of Worship of the Church and Self-Help and Teaching. Hurt. 
= School. Hartshorne. Modern Theory of the Bible. Steel. ies 
d chil- The Awakening of Asia. Hyndman. Making the Bible Real. Oxtoby. 10c a copy. Subscription $1.00. 
. The Contemporary Christ. Gray. The Return of Christ. Piper. 
is ea Christopher. Sir Oliver Lodge. Immortality and Theism. Fenn. 
state: Hebrews. Cambridge Bible. Does Christ Still Heal 
Revelation. Cambridge Bible. Church and Immigrant. Harkness. 
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union. The National Presbyterians were 
reported as having acted sympathetically 
with regard to the union proposals, but 
the Southern Presbyterians failed to give 
a very cordial reception to the proposals. 


Presbyterian Secretary 
Will Go to Orient 

Dr. William Hiram Foulkes is secre- 
tary of the Presbyterian New Era move- 
ment which has been a successful agent 
in raising large fuwds for the benevolent 
work of the denomination. He is being 
sent to the orient to secure first hand 
knowledge of the Presbyterian enier 
prises there, and his itinerary includes 
the Philippines, Japan, Korea and China. 
This is his*first absence from active serv- 
ice since Dr. Foulkes took up his work 
with the New Era movement four years 
ago. He will be back in the United 
States some time in November. He is 
also under obligation to visit the Pres- 
byterian enterprises in Europe some time 
during the coming year. 


Racial Question in Process 
of Solution in South 

Long years of racial friction in tke 
south have led to pessimism on the part 
of many people as to the possibility of 
any solution, but the organization re- 
cently of a Commission on Interracial 
Cooperation is the first hopeful sign of 
a solution. Leaders of the two races 
have come together for conference, and 
through them a program of peace is be- 
ing worked out. This commission r>- 
cently held its annual meeting at Blue 
Ridge, N. C., John J, Eagan of Atlanta, 
presiding. Dr. Will W. Aiexander, di- 
rector of the commission, pointed out in 
the opening address that it has no pro- 
gram of race relationships to put over 
on any section or community, but that 
it only suggests a simple and effective 
plan by which the best people of each 
state and community may solve their 
own problems by the method of frank 
conference and cooperation. 


Dollar a Day for a 
Dollar a Week 

Recently the various. secretaries of 
ministerial relief and pension funds met 
at Kansas City. Prominent in this 
group was Dr. Joseph B. Hingeley, sec- 
retary of the Methodist board. The Meth- 
cdists, unlike most denominations, have 
a non-contributory system. The churches 
must provide for all ministers in the con- 
ference, including pastors, superintend- 
ents, bishops and retired ministers. If 
there is a deficit, all classes of ministers 
share the deficit pro rata. Even with 
the vast endowment funds of the Meth- 
odist church, however, retired ministers 
receive a sum too small to live on in 
comfort. Dr. Hingeley is now propos- 
ing to graft on his non-contributory sys- 
tem an additional pension plan. He pro- 
poses that a minister shall pay into a 
fund a dollar a week until he is sixty- 
five and then draw out a dollar a day 
the rest of his life. Ministers are often 
victimized by fake investment companies. 
In this connection Dr. Hingeley says: 
“Methodist preachers who have made 
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bad investments in order to provide for 
old age are a great host and are with 
us today. A smooth agent says that all 
is right and pictures glittering profits, 
and soon all is gone. A book advising 
agents how to promote a certain specu- 
lative enterprise classifies the best min- 
isterial prospects in two groups: Pres- 
byterians and Episcopalians, because 
they receive larger salaries; Methodists 
and Baptists, the “easy marks.” In this 
age of ecclesiastical Ponzis, and oil stock 
promoters, a reliable plan for conserving 
ministers’ savings on the basis of strict 
acturial computation and wide experi- 
ence would insure them against old age, 
disability or poverty. 


Aeroplane Changes 
Conditions in Mission Lands 

No one appreciates the modern means 
of travel and communication more than 
the foreign missionaries. Particularly in 
Persia have communication and travel 
been very difficult. Recently the Ameri- 
can mission press at Beirut received an 
order for Christian literature from Mes- 
opotamia in two days, whereas the usual 
communication would require’ three 
months. The order was brought by 
aeroplane. The radio and the aeroplane 
will aid greatly in coming years in bring- 
ing isolated Christian workers into ef- 
fective contacts with the outside world. 


Presbyterians Use 
Lantern Slides 

The Presbyterians are finding the stere- 
opticon a most helpful means of aid- 
ing visualization of the various great 
common tasks of the denomination. There 
are now sixteen lecture sets on the work 
ot home missions, the most recent addi- 
tion being a set on “Navajo Land.” The 








THE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL, 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


prepares men and women for the 
LIBERAL CHRISTIAN MINISTRY 


lrogressive curriculum. All instruction 
in sclentifie spirit. Courses : College- 
Graduate, three years; degree B. [. Com- 
bined College-Divinity Course, six years; 
degree B. A. in four years, B. D. in six. 
(Splendid chance to secure college and 
theological education together at minimum 
cost, and saving a year.) Four-year course 
for non-college men; diploma. No charges 
for tuition in any department. Students of 
all denominations received on equal terms. 


Address for catalogue and information 
J. M. ATWOOD, Dean, Canton, N. Y. 
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foreign board has fifteen sets besides 
three short sets for use with juniors. 
The board of education has three sets 
the Board of Missions for Freedmep 
two, the Board of Publication and Sa. 
bath School Work four, the Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare three. 
and the New Era movement five. Nine 
depositories have been established in ya- 
rious parts of the country in order to 
decrease shipping expense on the slides, 
During the busy season the slides are in 
constant use. 





An Important Announcement 


toston University School of Religious Bdp. 
eation and Social Service announces the pub- 
lication of an edition of an invaluable mannalj 
for pastors, building committees, and Sup- 
day-school workers who are responsible for 
the building, remodelling or equipping of » 
chureh plant or parish house. The manna) 
is entitled: 

STANDARDS FOR CITY CHURCH AND 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION PLANTS 
This book is the work of many architects, 
builders and religious education specialists. 
It was prepared at great expense. It cop- 
tains a wealth of information not obtainable 

elsewhere. 

The book lists 112 essential elements in an 
ideal church and religious education plant 
and establishes standards for each item for 
the guidance of building cemmittees and 
architects. A score-card has been devised 
for the measuring of church plagts on the 
basis of the standards. The 112 items are 
grouped under six headings as follows 
I, Site: II, Building or buildings; III, Serv 
ice Systems; IV, Church Reems; V, Reili- 
gious School Rooms; VI, Cemmanity Serr- 
ice Rooms. 

The preparation of these standards marks 
an important epoch in the development of 
church and church school architecture. 
Building committees and all who are in any 
way responsible for the building or remodel- 
ling of church plants should have this vol- 
ume. It is bound in boards. Sent postpaid 
for fifty cents. 

Address Mrs. Elsie P. Malmberg, Secretary 
to the Dean, Boston University School of Re 
ligious Education and Social Service, Temple 
and Derne Streets, Boston, Mass. 





WHO’S WHO 


Of the two thousdnd most distin- 
guished persons reported in Who’s Whe 
of 1917, 

57%, were college graduates, 
149, had some college training, 
279, had no college training. 

Young women of ambition and high 
purpose can secure the most approved 
type of Junior College Education at 
lowest cost at 


WILLIAM WOODS COLLEGE 
Fulton, Missouri, Box 20 


R. H. Crossfield, LL.D., Pres. 





PREACHERS AND TEACHERS 
A LABOR-SAVING TOOL 


Indexes and Files Almost Automatically 

“There is nothing to compare with it.’’—Dr. 
Griffith Thomas. 

“An invaluable tool."—The Sunday 
Times. 

“A great help. Simple and speedy.’’—Prof. 
Amos R. Wells. 

“To be commended without reserve.’"—The 
Continent. 

SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
WILSON INDEX CO. 

East Haddam, Connecticut 


School 


Box U 








NEW YORK Central Christian Chureh 


Finis 8S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. Sist St. 
Kindly notify about removals to New York 











THE CHICAGO DAILY ADVOCATE 

A high-class metropolitan daily, Mon- 
day to Saturday, all the news, and aggre’ 
sive support of the essential principles of 
Christian civilization: The Church, Pub- 


lic Worship, the Sabbath, Bible Study, 
Temperance, Christian Recreation, Educa- 
tion, Missions, ete. Ambitious churches, 
interested in a genuine forward movement, 
write us for literature. UNIVERSITY, 





Box 1210, Washington, D. C. 











Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 

Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
GLOBE FURNITURE CO.19 Park Piase, RORTRTILLE, BCE 
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It is a cardinal rule of the Atlantic not to increase its 
editions beyond the limits of a readily assured sale. 
We ask our readers, therefore, either to leave a standing 


order at their dealer’s, or to subscribe now. 


The Atlantic Announces 


FOR SEPTEMBER 
THE GOLDEN VANITY By E. Barrington 


This two-part story recounts with great charm and humor the romantic adven- 
tures of the Gunning sisters, whose fortunes and whose beauty remain a tra- 
dition to this very day. 


GEORGE MOORE TALKS WITH CHICAGO 
Mr. George Moore wrote the record and sends it to us for printing; but no- 
body, we understand, has asked Mr. Husband's permission. Perhaps it is 
fortunate that he is an advertising man. 


THE LETTER LAW AND THE GOLDEN RULE 
By George W. Alger 
Mr. Alger believes that law and public welfare are drawing nearer together. 

His reasoning is cogent and his argument most interesting. 


PREACHING IN NEW YORK. I. By Joseph Fort Newton 


These vivid personal impressions, taken from the diary of a great preacher, 
have been unavoidably withheld until this month. 


THE JUNGLE OF THE MIND 


In close parallel to the Atlantic’s paper on delirium, in the August issue, is 
this new article telling in vivid detail of the oppressive illusions of insanity, by 
one who has but recently threaded their mazes. We have been at pains to estab- 
lish, through competent medical testimony, the accuracy of this remarkable 
paper. 


PETER BELL IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION § 8y Willard L. Sperry 
A paper of marked spiritual import. 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, Inc. 
Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., or 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00* for a thirteen months’ new subscription to the Atlan- 
tic Monthly, beginning September, 1922. 


DE cn cutocet chad éneeestesshseuuvideur Street 
City 


*Foreign postage $1.08 extra; Canadian postage Sic extra. 
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The Living Age 
Brings the World to America 


—WHAT IS THE LIVING AGE? 


THE LIVING AGE is the oldest weekly magazine in America (now published 
under the auspices of the Atlantic Monthly Company), in which you will find 
translated, not ‘interpreted,’ the most able and enlightening discussions of Poli- 
tics, Finance, Art, Literature, Science and Travel that are to be gleaned from the 
World Press. In THE LIVING AGE you may read just what the people of 


Europe and Asia are thinking and talking about from week to week. 


WHAT ARE ITS SOURCES OF INFORMATION? 
All the periodicals of ALL THE FOREIGN COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD— 


Great Britain, Ireland, France, Germany, Switzerland, Japan, China, Russia, and 
the others, large and small—find their way to the office of THE LIVING ACE. 


There the Editors, each an authority in his own particular field, glean the impor- 
tant news of THE WORLD for you. 


WHAT DO ITS READERS SAY OF THE LIVING AGE? 


The following comment, just received, is typical: “No other publication that | 
know of opens so many doors to other lands and literatures as THE LIVING 
AGE. To read it from week to week is to understand both sides of every inter- 
national question, to get the best thought of the best minds everywhere, to be- 
come truly a citizen of the world.""—George Seibel, Editor, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Special Rates: $1.00 for three months; 
$2.00 for six months. 


THE LIVING AGE, Rumford Building, Concord, N. H., To Understand the World Today 
or S Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. Fill Out This Coupon. 


GENTLEMEN Enclosed find ...+. for which 
please enter my name for a ‘ . subscription 
to the LIVING AGE. 


(Regular Rate 15c a Copy— 
NAME 


ADDRESS ........ ere Lee $5.00 a Year). 


Foreign postage $1.50 a year 
Canadian postage S0c a year 
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